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sheldon has the background 


to aid you from the start 
in the most proficient planning 

and equipping of High-School 
* SCIENCE ROOMS and LABS 
* ARTS-CRAFTS WORKSHOPS 
* HOMEMAKING ROOMS 
* SHOPS 






SHELDON brings you perspective, coupled 
with foresight, out of its years of creative 
contact with planners, administrators, users; a 
fresh approach grown out of thousands of 
custom-tailored installations; the time-tested 
way to see to it that teachers and students are 

surrounded by the finest hard-action furniture 

yet developed —a stimulating background 

of flawless units, educationally correct. 


E. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT company 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Sheldon furniture for high-school shc,.s, laboratories, homemaking rooms and studios 
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\cross the continent, well-planned schools, like Endwell 
Junior High School at Endwell, N.Y., are equipped with 
Johnson Dual Temperature Control, the pioneer two- 
tempereture system, Johnson Dual is the answer to the 
problem of heating, to normal occupancy temperature, 
those rooms which are in use after regular school hours. 
And, in most school buildings today, some areas are in 
use during late afternoon and evening hours. 

Heating the entire building, when it is only partly 
occupied, wastes fuel. The installation of separate heating 
mains for various sections of the building is expensive 
and inflexible. Johnson Dual Control allows each room 
or group of rooms to be heated as needed. At Endwell, 
Dual Thermostats in classrooms are interconnected in 
four groups while the auditorium and gymnasium sec- 
tions each form a separate group. Thermostats, in a 
group where the rooms are not to be used, are set to 
operate at a reduced, non-occupancy temperature, from 
a switch on a central panel. If it is desired to occupy a 
single room, or two, merely pushing a button on the 
Dual Thermostat provides normal, occupancy tempera- 
ture. 

Johnson Dual Temperature Control is not limited to 


new buildings. It may be installed also in existing build- 


ings, regardless of whether or not an ordinary system of 


automatic temperature regulation is already in use, Con- 
version to Johnson Dual is easy. Why not ask a Johnson 
engineer from a nearby branch office for recommenda- 
tions, so that your buildings may have the advantage of 
money-saving, modern heating efficiency? JOHNSON 
SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 





T-335 Submaster 
Airstream 
Thermostat 


& Convector Valve 





here's the Auftomaftic answer for securing 
COMFORT and ECONOMY in schools... 


JOHNSON DUAL temperature CONTROL 


D-104 Unit 


V-111UnitVentiiater Ventileter Damper 
Operator 






i 
Endwell Junior High School, Endwell, New York. A. T. Lacey 
& Sons, architects; St. John, Platt & Carlson, mechanical en- 
gineers, both of Binghamton, N.Y.; Evans Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Co., heating contractors, Endicott, N.Y. 


} 





At Endwell Junior High School, 67 Johnson Dual Thermostats 
provide ''Proper Sequence’’ Control for Johnson Valves on 
convectors and, through Johnson Submaster Airstream Therm 
ostats, for Johnson Valves and Damper Operators in unit 
ventilators 


JOHNSO N . dutomattc Temperalu rc and 


MANUFACTURE + APPLICATION - INSTALLATION + SINCE 1885 -°/¢2 Conditioning CONTROL 







































































WINDOWS FOR ALL THE WORLD 








foday...more 
schools than 
ever before 
can have 
world famous 
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WINDOWS 
ALUMINUM OR WOOD 


For the third time within a year Ludman has had to increase 
production of special Auto-Lok School Windows! Now, with 

our new plant—the largest in the world manufacturing 
awning windows and jalousies—we are increasing 
production again so more schools, colleges and universities 


can have Auto-Lok windows. Sealed like a refrigerator, they 





close ten times tighter than generally accepted standards... 
reduce heating and air-conditioning costs. They're easier to 


operate— equipped with a special CONTROLBAR that makes 





them the simplest, safest operating school window ever made! 


Write for complete information. 
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A. Ludman Auto-Lok CONTROL- 
BAR the simplest operating device 
ever designed! Quick, safe re- 
duces window operation to absolute 
minimum, No maimtenance, no adjust 
ments! Elimmates crank type operator 


¢ 
LU DMA N Coy bully B. CENTER LATCH New center 


Tr 


lock provides positive latching, yet 
releases with a finger-touch 


BOX 4541, DEPT. MIAMI, FLORIDA 


HuoMAN LEADS THE wortuono iN window ENGINEERING 
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TITLE PAGE AND INDEX 

A Title Page and Index to 
Volume 126, January to June, 
1953, has been prepared. A post 
card addressed to Bruce — Mil- 
waukee, P.O. Box 2068, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis., will bring a copy. 
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Generations of students come and go 


...served by same Crane fixtures 


Next fall there will be a million more children 
in school than there are now—taxing facilities 
to the utmost. 

And this is no temporary problem. The pres- 
ent rate of increase in school population is 
expected to continue for many years. 

As you plan to ineet this demand for space, 
you'll want to build for permanence. And as 
experience in schools all over the country has 
proved, Crane is the name that means perma- 
nence in plumbing. 

The Crane specialized school fixtures you 


Crane specialized school fixtures include child- 
height lavatories and toilet facilities in many 





different styles. And all Crane fixtures are de- 
signed to make cleaning and maintenance easy. 


install today will still be there to serve future 
generations of students—operating and look- 
ing like new for years to come. 

Crane’s school fixtures are as modern in 
design as new school buildings now on the 
architect’s drawing board. These fixtures per- 
mit improvements in planning and solve im- 
portant problems of space, maintenance and 
cost, 

When discussing building plans, let your 
Architect and Plumbing Contractor know your 
preference for Crane. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
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"All Aboard’ 





N.S.B.A. Works With Other Groups 


To Strengthen the U. 8S. Office 


of Education 


The fine background article by Washington 
correspondent Elaine Exton in the May issue 
of the JourNAL will have given readers an 
understanding of the changes which have been 
taking place in relation to the United States 
Office of Education. 

On April 11, 1953, the new Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare came into 
being and Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby of Hous- 
ton, Tex., became its first secretary and the 
second woman ever to hold a Cabinet posi- 
tion. For the first time in American history, 
the word Education appears in the title of a 
major department of the Federal Government 

As readers of the JouRNAL may recall, a 
number of the leading organizations concerned 
with public education, including the National 
School Boards Association, have been on 
record for several years in favor of giving the 
U. S. Office of Education independent status 
under a National Board of Education which 
would appoint the Commissioner as its execu- 
tive officer. The reorganization plan that has 
now gone into effect would appear to put that 
proposal farther than ever from realization, 
ind it remains to accept the new plan with 
good grace and to endeavor to make it count 
most effectively for the advancement of Amer- 
ican education 


Opportunity for Co-operative Action 


In his letter transmitting Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1953 to the Congress, President 
Eisenhower included the following significant 
paragraph: 

‘There should be in the Department an 
Advisory Committee on Education, made up 
of persons chosen by the Secretary from out- 
side the Federal Government, which would 
advise the Secretary with respect to the edu- 
cational programs of the Department. I rec- 
ommend the enactment of legislation author- 
izing the defrayal of the expenses of this Com- 
mittee. The creation of such a Committee as 
an advisory body to the Secretary will help 
insure the maintenance of responsibility for 
the public educational system in state and 
local governments while preserving the na- 
tional interest in education through appro- 
priate federal action.” 

Accordingly, early in April, representatives 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the American Vocational Association, 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers, 
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and the National School Boards Association 
met to seek agreement upon a co-operative 
ipproach to the new setup in Washington. 
Consideration was given especially to the 
composition and status of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education recommended by the 
President. A consensus was reached covering 
the points listed below, and these were em- 
bodied in individual letters addressed sep- 
arately to Secretary Hobby by a number of 
the organizations which, at the same time, 
extended to her their congratulations and 
offers of co-operation. 


Concerning the Committee 
It was suggested: 
1. That the Committee, appointed by the 
Secretary, should consist of nine outstanding 





REDEMPTION 


Were half the power that fills the 
human world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on 
camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind 
from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and 
forts. 


— Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


The poet dreamed of a millennium, and 
all men of intelligence and good will know 
that he was right. ‘The “error” in question 
would involve such human failings as ar- 
rogance, brutality, covetousness, cowardice, 
demagoguery, dishonesty, hate, immorality, 
impiety, injustice, intemperance, selfishness, 
vanity, vulgarity, and all the other ugly 
and degrading traits that plague mankind 
and keep the world an armed camp. Could 
such vices be “redeemed” and turned into 
the virtues which are their opposites, the 
world might be a lovely and a_ peaceful 
place in very truth. We shall not live to 
see it, but it is equally unthinkable that we 
should give up working toward that goal 
with all the power we can command. And 
in proportion as we increase the tiny frac- 
tion of our resources now devoted to this 
constructive process, as compared to the 
uncounted treasure we pour into the forces 
of destruction, we shall make progress to- 
ward the brotherhood of man. — EF. M. T. 


Edward M. Tuttle 


American leaders from various walks of life, 
whose concern for education is paramount. 

2. That a majority of the Committee should 
be citizens not employed in educational pro- 
grams at any level, but that a minority of 
professional educators from several levels be 
included. 

3. That the Committee members should 
serve for five-year, overlapping terms in order 
to insure continuity and to prevent sudden 
shifts which might have an adverse effect on 
our schools and colleges. (This would mean 
that original appointments would be made of 
one for one year, two for two years, two for 
three years, two for four years, and two for 
five years.) 

4. That the chairman of the Committee 
should be selected by the Committee mem- 
bers from among the majority not employed 
as professional educators. 

5. That the United States Commissioner of 
Education should serve ex officio as the sec- 
retary of the Committee, although not himself 
a member of the Committee 

6. That the Committee should meet not 
less than six nor more than twelve times each 
year at the call of the Secretary of the De- 
partment or at the call of the chairman of 
the Committee on request of a majority of the 
members. 

7. That the members of the Committee 
should receive their expenses of travel and 
maintenance and a reasonable per diem in con- 
nection with attendance at the meetings. 


Conference With Mrs. Hobby 


Following acknowledgment of these letters 
by the Secretary, arrangement was made for 
representatives of the eight organizations 
listed above to meet personally with Mrs. 
Hobby to discuss the proposed Advisory Com- 
mittee, the status of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and the position of education in the 
new Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

We were graciously received. The Secretary 
said that she could only speak in general 
terms until she had time to study the various 
matters under consideration, but she did make 
certain things clear. 

1. In answer to a direct question as to her 
ittitude toward the Office of Education, Mrs. 
Hobby said that it was her desire and inten- 
tion to strengthen the Office in every way that 
she could, and that we might quote her to 
this effect 

2. Mrs. Hobby indicated that she saw little 
hope of securing a supplemental appropriation 
for the current fiscal year to provide for the 
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check these important points and be SURE you get the best! 


It pays to dig for facts when you contemplate the pur- 
chase of unit ventilators. Ask questions—get Experience 
Reports—-look beneath the surface for the qualities that 
mark the difference between a doubtful buy and a sound 
investment. For example, check such little things as the 
thickness of the linoleum table-top surfaces (ours are 
Ly inch thick burlap-backed battleship quality) not just 
thin felt-backed material. Ask about the cabinet doors 

are they interchangeable? (Ours are.) Are they awk- 


wardly hinged? (Ours run on smooth tracks and can be 
easily removed without tools.) Is the shelving adjustable ? 
Are the cabinet corners rounded for appearance and 
safety? (Ours are.) How are the cabinets constructed ? 
(Ours are monolithic welded for lifetime performance.) 
Herman Nelson unit ventilators also incorporate perman- 
ently oiled, lifetime bronze bearings in the dampers. It 
pays to look for these and the many other important fea- 
tures. Be critical and you'll buy Herman Nelson. 





—— 
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B...in Craftsmanship | 


Long famous as the finest looking unit ventilator products 
in America—the Herman Nelson line has also become fa- 
mous for dependable, trouble-free operation under all 
climatic conditions. 


This dependability starts deep down inside the product— 
the result of the superb CRAFTSMANSHIP that has made 
Herman Nelson the outstanding name in the unit venti- 
lator field. 


When we talk about CRAFTSMANSHIP we mean much 
more than just being skilled workmen. We mean the de- 
termination to take infinite care in the planning and 
putting together of every single part of our finished prod- 
uct. Herman Nelson CRAFTSMANSHIP is the result of 
an honest desire to create a better product from the inside 
out—without compromise on the unseen as well as the 
visible components. 


Revolutionary in design—compact in appearance—proved 
in thousands of applications—the magnificent perform- 
ance of Herman Nelson unit ventilators will end your 
heating, ventilating and cooling problems for goed. 


Fine CRAFTSMANSHIP and sound engineering princi- 
ples make it an exciting experience to live and work in 
a “perfect classroom climate” where Herman Nelson unit 
ventilators are on the job! 


If you are planning a new school—or a school modern- 
ization program, it will pay you to really investigate the 
unit ventilators you plan to buy. “What's inside” is a good 
question. Look beneath the surface—check the craftsman- 
ship and the performance record of the equipment. We 
believe you'll specify Herman Nelson—the greatest name 
in unit ventilators. For complete information and Exper- 
ience Reports—write to Dept. AJ-6, Herman Nelson Unit 
Ventilator Products, American Air Filter Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville 8, Kentucky. 


Citizens of Big Timber, Montana, are proud of their most modern 
BIG TIMBER GRADE SCHOOL which includes the latest 

in pupil comfort facilities including DRAFT|STOP. 

Supt. of Schools, A. E. McDonap; Architect, 

S. R. Witwer: Mechanical Contractor, 

Bic Horn PLuMmBINc. 
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SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
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This beautifully designed kindergarten at W. C. K. WALLS ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL, PITMAN, NEW JERSEY, takes advantage of 
the adjustable shelving of Herman Nelson utility cabinets. This room 
as well as all other classrooms is completely equipped with 
DRAFT|STOP. Supt. of Schools, L. Antuur WaLton; Architect, H. M. 
Kiaisz: Mechanical Contractor, Ke.ter & Rocone, 





Note the interesting treatment of locating the sink and drinking 
fountain in the end of the classroom DRAFT|STOP ensemble—good 
use of otherwise unused space in WEST INDEPENDENT GRADE 
SCHOOL, DES MOINES, IOWA. School Principal, B. Anorews; 
Architects, SmituH, VOORHEES, JENSEN & Associates; Consulting Engi- 
neer, B. E. Lanpes. 

















































Follow the advice and experience of 
school administrators all over the 
country. 

ne) You'll specify Integralocks...as did 
the Abraham Lincoln High School of 
Philadelphia. 

You'll appreciate at a glance the 
obvious beauty and quality of the 
Integralock. You won’t want to be 
without its key-in-knob convenience 
and its extra protection features, such 
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N. S. B. A. 
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extra burdens imposed on the Office by the 
new Korean G., I, bill. In principle she thought 
it wrong, as we all did, to add greatly to the 
administrative duties of the Office without 
providing the money to carry them out 

3. Mrs. Hobby indicated that she was work- 
ing with the Bureau of the Budget regarding 
appropriations to be recommended for the 
next fiscal year, including those for the U. S 
Office of Education, but that she was not at 
liberty to discuss the details 

4. In connection with our suggestions con- 
cerning the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, Mrs. Hobby said that legislation was 
currently being drafted which will permit the 
estalilishment of the Committee, and _ that 
she wanted us to know that she would confer 
with us “before this legislation is forwarded 
to the Bureau of the Budget and the White 
House for clearance and transmittal to the 
Congress for introduction.” 

Mrs. Hobby desired further suggestions con- 
cerning the possible role of the proposed 
Advisory Committee with respect to voluntary 
organizations in America that are connected 
with or interested in the field of education; 
in short, with groups representing the Ameri- 
can public, professional and lay. Her request 
was addressed specifically to the president of 
the American Council on Education who 
undertook to prepare these suggestions for her 
after consulting with others in the group. 


Win honors for protection with Sargent Locks 


as the Sentry Bolt plus locking set 
stops. 

Ask your architect and builder about 
Sargent Locks, Sargent Door Closers 
and safety approved exit devices. 
Write today for full information... 
Dept. 33F. 

The Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Architect: Semon & Boulware, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


The Commissioner Resigns 


On April 22, United States Commissioner of 
Education Earl J. McGrath resigned in pro- 
test over proposed reductions in the support 
of the U. S. Office of Education. He had been 
scheduled to appear before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee at 11:00 o'clock on 
this date, but he resigned rather than defend 
a budget which he felt to be indefensible, 
saying in his letter of resignation, however, 
that his action should not be regarded as an 
endorsement of “the conception that the Com- 
missionership of Education should be a polit- 
ical appointment.” 

Up to the filing of this article, April 30, no 
announcement had been received of the ap- 
pointment of a successor to Dr. McGrath. 
The National School Boards Association, in 
common with other groups connected with 
education in America, is naturally concerned 
over the caliber of the next Commissioner of 
Education. It is hopeful that political expedi- 
ency will not enter into the appointment be- 
cause of all positions in the Federal Govern- 
ment surely this one should be least partisan 
and most subject to such primary considera- 
tions as outstanding leadership and the respect 
of the educational world. We have always had 
the highest regard for Dr. McGrath’s devo- 
tion to the U. S. Office and to American public 
education. The vacancy caused by his resigna- 
tion makes it essential that the President and 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare seek the best quali- 


SARGENT AND COMPANY 
New York * NEW HAVEN, CONN. « Chicago 


Builders Hardware and Fine Tools since 1864 








fied, recognized leader in the field of educa- 
tion for appointment to this high office which 
can play so large a part in the rededication of 
the American people to their great heritage 
of freedom and integrity. 


N.S.B.A. Protests Cuts 

The day following the resignation of Com- 
missioner McGrath, which focused attention 
on the serious budget situation, the National 
School Boards Association addressed a letter 
to the Honorable Styles Bridges, chairman, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States 
Senate (with copies to the other 22 members 
of the Committee), from which the following 
paragraphs are quoted: 

“The National School Boards Association 
Inc., which is a federation of the state associa- 
tions of local boards of education in nearly 
all of the states, views with concern proposals 
by the Bureau of the Budget and the Com- 
mittees of the Congress to reduce appropria- 
tions for the United States Office of Educa- 
tion 

“We are in a position to know the value 
of the services rendered to American public 
education by the qualified and devoted pro- 
fessional leaders who constitute the staff of 
the Office of Education. At our Annual Con- 
vention in Atlantic City last February, board 
members from 42 states profited greatly from 
answers to their questions given by a panel 
of experts, two of whom were from the U. S 
Office 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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Plan ahead with 


Convertible units 
can be changed in seconds to afford: 
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(2) additional drawers or shelves 


(3) larger drawers 





American-Stardard 


KITCHEN CABINETS 


TE 


SIZES AND STYLES TO FIT ANY KITCHEN LAYOUT... 


and able to ““grow”’ with your enrollment! 


@ Smartly-styled, work-saving American - Standard 
kitchen cabinets are completely adaptable to the needs 
of each school’s home economics department. There are 
base, wall, utility and undersink cabinets to fit your 
plans exactly. Additional cabinets can be added as 
needed. And American-Standard kitchen cabinets are 
convertible. The position of adjustable sliding shelves 
or drawers may be changed in any undersink or base 
cabinet (except the 27” base cabinet), even after instal- 
lation. Each sliding shelf, shallow or deep concealed 
drawer can be located at any of four levels. Deluxe 


exposed drawers can replace doors. Wall cabinet shelves 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


are adjustable on one inch centers. These changes can be 
made easily—in a few moments—by anyone. 

Made of heavy gauge steel, bonderized for long life, 
American-Standard cabinets are smoothly finished in a 
glossy white enamel. They are perfect companions for 
American-Standard sinks—the finest made—which are 
constructed of rigid cast iron for long life, with a thick 
coating of acid-resisting enamel for lasting beauty. 

Whether you're planning new home economics rooms 
for your school, or modernizing your present facilities, 
plan ahead with adaptable, convertible American- 


Standard kitchen cabinets. 


= 


MERICAN- Standard 
KITCHENS 





AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS EXCHANGERS 
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FOR 

GREATER UTILITY 
AND 

CAREFREE USE 


Compare the important extras that characterize all 
Arlington equipment . . . that add so much to utility and 
longer wear life. On the No. 550 Move About, for example, 
the book box is generously proportioned to permit and 
encourage orderly storage. And note such conveniences 
as the built-in pencil tray ... and the sturdy support post 
for adjusting lid to level position. New back rest supports 
are extra sturdy. Powerful friction dise hinges prevent 


lid slamming, protect fingers. 
For the best in equipment, remember Arlington . . . for 


over 50 years a dependable source of supply. For 


information write for Catalog No. 53. 





ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


N. S. B. A. 


(Concluded from page 8) 


“It is our considered judgment that the Office 
of Education has never been provided with funds 
adequate to the tasks of research, fact gathering, 
consultation, and leadership which it is intended 
to perform. We have watched with dismay the 
assignment of new functions to the Office (func- 
tions which indeed properly belong there) without 
any funds to carry out these assignments. Speci- 
fically, we refer to the designation of the Office as 
the claimant agency for education construction in 
1951 during the shortage of critical materials, and 
to the present assignment of responsibility to the 
Office in the operation of the Veterans Education 
Service authorized by Public Law 550 of the 82nd 
Congress. In its efforts to meet these important 
and pressing new responsibilities, the Office has 
been forced to shift members of its staff into 
unfamiliar fields to the demoralization of the 
services which they had been employed specifically 
to render. The net result of such procedure is 
waste of time, talent, and money, rather than a 
saving of any kind. 

“We appreciate and believe in the efforts of the 
present administration to balance the national 
budget and ultimately to reduce taxes, but we 
cannot see the wisdom of trying to save a few 
dollars by further reducing an already inade- 
quately supported constructive service to all our 
people involving only the tiniest fraction of one 
per cent of the billions we pour without hesitation 
into the forces of destruction. The National 
School Boards Association urges that your Com 
mittee on Appropriations have the foresight and 
the courage to strengthen rather than to weaken 
the United States Office of Education at this 
critical juncture of our nation’s history. In the 
long run, money will be saved, not lost, by 
so doing.” 


Requests for N.S.B.A. Aid 


Early in May, Director Edwin T. Coulbourn 
of Virginia represented the National School 
Boards Association at the Seventh Annual Con- 
ference on Elementary Education held in the 
U. S. Office of Education in Washington. 

The executive secretary was on the program of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
Oklahoma City, May 18, speaking on the question, 
“What are the functions of the local school 
board. ?” 

A first meeting of the 1955 A.A.S.A. Yearbook 
Commission, of which the N.S.B.A. executive 
secretary is a member, was scheduled in Cincin- 
nati, May 26-28. 

June 8-13, a number of school board leaders 
representing state associations and the N.S.B.A 
plan to attend the Southern States Workshop at 
Daytona Beach, Fla., which for the past three 
years has been carrying on a study of “Boards 
of Education in the Southern Region.” 

The N.S.B.A. will also be represented by several 
leaders at a whole series of meetings in Miami 
Beach, Fla., the latter part of June and into 
early July, beginning with a one-day meeting of 
the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education on June 23. The meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers will 
be held during this same time in another section of 
Miami Beach, and all these meetings will be 
followed by the Delegate Assembly of the National 

| Education Association, June 28 through July 3. 
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STEEL WINDOWS THAT NEVER NEED PAINTING! 


For approximately the same price as ordinary 
| Steel windows plus two inside-outside 
: field coats of paint you can get Fenestra 
Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Windows 


that never need painting. 
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For further information about any of the Fenestra* Steel Windows shown 
below, call your Fenestra Representative (listed in the yellow pages of 
principal city phone books) or write the Detroit Steel Products C wear 
Dept. AS-6, 2256 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


Fenestra Intermediate Steel Windows for hospitals, schools, hotels, etc. 


Mic Dirt 


Intermediate - Intermediate 


Casemen t Combination 
Biim! 


Intermediate 










































































Projected 


J pa | SUPER HOT-DIP GALVANIZED STEEL WINDOWS 
Fen esti ad from the only plant in America especially 


Ln designed to Hot-Dip Galvanize steel windows 
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Adden, Parker, Clinch & Crimp 


Architects: 


Hubbard, Lawless & Blakely 


Contractor: 


Engineers: 






Butler & Company 


Rs. Ee 























ee a Above: NEW HIGH SCHOOL, READING, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Louis G. Hesselden 


Boyd Engineering Company 
Southwest Plumbing & Heating Co. 


Architect: 


Engineer: 


Contractor: 


Vedder & Curtin 


Architects: 


Cc. R. Acheson 


Engineer: 


Contractor: 





Below: SOUTH CARDENAS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
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— — me POWERS IE — — Below: WILLIAM NOTTINGHAM HIGH SCHOOL, SYRACUSE, N. Y.— — — — — — 
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Public Schools Equipped with 


| (AOWE 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS OF 


Temperature Control | 











Airstream Thermostat 
for Unit Ventilators 


Insures comfort in classrooms by hold- 
ing accurate Unit Ventilator discharge 
temperatures. Requires no auxiliary 
devices. Has adjustable sensitivity. 
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POWERS ROOM THERMOSTATS 
Unsurpassed for maintaining comfort- 
able room temperature. Noted for 
their many years of dependable 
operation without repairs. 








UTMOST COMFORT and EFFICIENCY of STUDENTS and TEACHERS 
is assured in POWERS controlled schools. Because 
Powers control requires so little attention, operating 
personnel can devote more time to other duties. Many 
schools report 25 to 40 Years of Dependable Operation 
with astonishingly low operating cost. With today’s 
higher heating cost, Fuel Savings gained by Powers pre- 
vention of OVER-heating, are larger than ever before. 


POWERS * 


aie ff 
VALVES 4 





... eliminate packing 
maintenance, leakage of 
water, steam or loss of vacuum. Made 
in a variety of styles and sizes for all 
s Complete Line of requirements. Now standard with metariow 

Modern Dampers Powers Control systems. Control Valve 





When you want automatic temperature control with the 
| important advantages cited above . . . install POWERS. No 


| other system gives so many years of dependable service at 
| such low cost. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
Skokie, Ill. © Offices in Over 50 Cities in the U.S.A., Canada and Mexico 


See Your Phone Book 


OVER 60 YEARS OF AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


(b9) 





schools are 
switching to 
IBM Electrics 


ae rs alias 










Bring to your school the benefits of 


IBM, Dept. AS-3 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





Please send booklet, ‘‘Electric Typewriters in 
Education’’, and latest classroom results. 

We’d like to see your full color sound movie, 
“*Electric Typing Time’’, on 




















; ‘ (date) 
© lcthicy [ypounitins on 
School 
“THE TEACHING TYPEWRITER” — 
City or County State 
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NEW SCHOOL 
BUS TIRE SAVES 


| SAFELY! 


¢ up to 54% more mileage than even 
previous Xtra Treds 


e up to 50% more nonskid depth than 
standard bus tires 


¢ almost twice as many stopping and 


starting edges for better traction— 
( forward or reverse! THERE’S A GREAT GOODYEAR BUS TIRE FOR EVERY PRICE AND PROBLEM: 





HI-MILER RIB—for premium 
performance at regular prices. 
Good gripper for traction 
wheels—smooth roller on front 
wheels. 


g NO PRICE INCREASE! 


It took a brand-new rubber compound—the 
I, toughest Goodyear has ever produced—and 
a brand-new, scientifically designed tread 
to bring you greater economy and greater 
safety all in one tire — the new Xtra Tred! 
To protect your taxpayers AND their 
children, specify it on all school buses. 


Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio 


DOUBLE-DUTY ROAD LUG 
—for exceptional traction and 
endurance on unpaved roads 
PLUS smooth mileage on the 
highway. 


—_~— 
—S a 





We think you'll like THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE 
every other Sunday— NBC TV Network Xtra Tred, Hi-Miler, Road Lug ~T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


YEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


ss 
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cated on the other two floors, Architect: 
Mark Pfaller, Milwaukee. 
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| 
STRUCTURAL-ACOUSTICAL CELING of Fenestra | 
Acoustical ‘‘AD" Metal Building Panels in a Hl F 
first floor room of St. Mary's School, Port i | 
Washington, Wisconsin. This ceiling is dupli- ; -: 


= 
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Quiet doesn’t have to be an ‘extra’! 





Now acoustical treatment can be an integral 
part of your structural building. Nothing to apply! 
No extra work to pay for! 

Fenestra* Acoustical “AD” Panels form ceiling, 
silencer and sub-floor .. . all in one economical 
package. 

An “AD” Panel is a strong metal box beam. The 
flat, smooth, top surface forms the sub-floor or 
roof deck. The flat, smooth, perforated undersur- 
face forms the ceiling. In the open space between 


is glass fiber sound insulation. Installation of inter- 
locking panels is simple and quick! 

Beautiful, rugged, and rigid, this new kind of 
acoustical ceiling can be washed or painted with- 
out hurting its 80% N.R.C, acoustical efficiency. 

And perhaps even more important, it is 
noncombustible! 

Get the whole money-saving story . . . write 
Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. AS-6, 
2256 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. *® 


CNCSt7G METAL BUILDING PANELS 


.--engineered to cut the waste out of building 





Acoustical “AD" Panels for 


16”. Depth up to 742”. 





| 


3”. Steel or Aluminum. 


ceiling-silencer-roof. Width | Panels. Width 16”. Depth is | 
L 





“C" Insulated Wall | 





acoustical-structural roof. 
Width 18”. Depth 112”. 


Acoustical Holorib for | “D" Panels for floors, roofs, 
L 





ceilings. Standard width 
16”. Depth 142" to 72". 
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Here, main floor and balcony seats at Nib Goa — % HOW 70 SEA T MORE PEOPLE 

one side of gym are open to provide fam 

seating space for a capacity crowd. —" iM LESS SPACE 

The same seating arrangement is in- Snel td 

stalled at the other side of gym. = nn gees big two ge at the a _ only = of one mc 
— seem 4 a of examples showing how tremendous savings in 

aS | LS © eR building costs can be achieved through the use of 

, Medart Telescopic Gym Seats.* 


=/ 

j In open position they provide adequate comfortable and 
safe seating for capacity admission-paying audiences. In 
closed position they “‘recover’’ virtually every square foot 
of floor area for normal daily use. Thus Medart Seats are 
the ideal solution to the problem of constructing a limited- 
budget gymnasium that will seat thousands of spectators 
but which need be only slightly larger than one with no 
seating at all! 


Medart Seats avoid the costly wast::! space required for 
permanent seating. A smaller building means less heating, 
less maintenance, less of all other expenses incidental to 
the upkeep of a larger structure, 


It is sound business to learn how Medart Telescopic Gym 
Seats actually pay for themselves. 





Here seats are closed. Note that nearly 
every foot of space on both the bal- 
cony and main floor has been freed 
for normal class use. 










A FEW FAST FACTS 


Safe! The self-supporting steel understructure will carry 
loads of 400 pounds per linear foot per row. Each seat 
board, foot board and riser rests on 4 vertical steel 
uprights that place the live load on the floor where it be- 
longs. Stability tests show no side sway at peak of stress. 








Easy To Handle! Exclusive ‘Floating Motion” design 
makes Medart Seats easy to open and close. Automatic 
retracting rubber-cushioned rollers protect gym floors 
during opening and closing. 


Versatile! Only one row, or as many rows as needed, may 
be opened while remaining rows are locked in closed 
position. 


Other Features mean many extra years of service and 
lower maintenance cost. Get ALL the facts now! 


) )) FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 37iuutLaistcily/» 


Welds Caly Complete ingle Source for Gymaasium guifomenl 5) sage 
Telescopic Lockers & Wire Lockerobes  Basketboll Physical Fitness Bosketboll & Football Physical Therapy 
© Medart Telescopic Gym Seate are fully protected by U.S. Patents. Gym Seats Basket Shelving & Grade-Robes Bockstops Apparatus Scoreboards Equipment 


— - — = ~ 





LONG BEACH 
CITY COLLEGE GYM 


Architect: Jess J. Jones, Long Beach, Calif. 
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Soft daylight on every single desk, 


thanks to these 


PC Glass Blocks’ 


says Rex Bell, Superintendent, Gcdsen Independent Schools, Anthony, New Mexico 


@ In Mr. Bell’s own words, “Light meter tests have shown 
that the sides of the classrooms away from the PC Glass 
Block panels receive almost as much light as the areas 
next to the panels. We need electrical illumination only on 
the half-dozen or so days a year when the sky is com- 
pletely overcast.” 

But, after La Union School was completed, it was 
found that PC Glass Blocks paid dividends in other ways 
beside light control. Mr. Bell: “Compared to clear glass 
areas, they have reduced operating costs considerably. 

“Heating and air conditioning costs are low because 
the PC Glass Blocks have more insulating value than 


single-glazed windows. Cleaning costs are negligible. Also, 
this beautiful building was erected at less than $9.50 
per square foot. We feel that the use of PC Glass Blocks 
was a contributing factor to this low figure.” 

Pittsburgh Corning manufactures a complete line of 
functional glass blocks. Special patterns are available for 
sunlighted and northern exposures; to be installed above 
or below eye level. SAylight panels can be installed in the 
ceiling using the new “Skytrol” block 

For more information on the easiest, most economical 
way to provide the right kind of daylighting for young 
eyes, send In the coupon 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 























Here’s what you get with PC Glass Blocks 


BETTER LIGHT—a wide range of patterns 


for every school lighting need 


value of single-glazed windows 


LESS DISTRACTION—sound reduction factor 
LOWER MAINTENANCE window mainte helps check outside noises 


nance minimized leaving custodian free for tion for students and teachers 


less distrac 


other duties 
IMPROVED APPEARANCE—PC Glass Block 
LOWER HEATING COSTS—PC Glass Block panels impart clean architectural lines to 


panels have more than twice the insulating any school—new or old 


PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


Dept. 63, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet on the use of PC Glass Blocks in schools and 


other public buildings Have engineer call to discuss specific problem 


Send information on “Skytrol” blocks for sk ylights 


Name Title 
School System 
Address 


City 











COLD 70° 
WHEN COLD WALLS AND 
WINDOW DOWNDRAFT 

ROB THE BODY OF HEAT 


DOWNDRAFT 


; ZONE 
2 0F 
= DISCOMFORT 


Ad 
ve 



































With room-air temperature evenly main- 
tained, downdraft from large cold win- 
dows may remain the robber of comfort. 


WARM 70° 
WHEN NESBITT SYNCRETIZER 
AND WIND-O-LINE RADIATION 
PROVIDE A THERMAL BLANKET 


NESBITT a 
THERMAL BLANKET 




















The Syncretizer and Wind-o-line tem- 
per downdraft, raise it out of impres- 
sion range, improve thermal balance. 


What Makes the Difference? 


The NESBITT Thermal Blanket 
... Syncretizer with WIND-O-LINE 


Has this ever happened to you? Pupils and teacher complain of feeling cold. 
Yet the classroom thermostat reads 70° as desired. Are the pupils imagining 
things? No, because comfort is a feeling, not a figure on the thermostat. 
Cold 70° exists when frigid walls and window surfaces are robbing class- 
room occupants of body heat despite “satisfactory” room-air temperatures. 
The Nesbitt Syncretizer and Wind-o-line Radiation solves the problem of 
heat loss logically by supplying a heat gain all along the windows to temper 
the cold downdraft and to restore bodily thermal balance . .. Warm 70°. 
You can have this thermal comfort in your classrooms. Specify the Nesbitt 
Syncretizer and Wind-o-line Radiation. 
MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J, NespittT INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PENNSYLVANIA 
SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 









THE UNIT 
VENTILATOR THAT 
SETS A NEW STANDARD 
OF CLASSROOM COMFORT 
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After Long Years 





THE AMERICAN 


Selool Board Journal 


A Peviotical of School Aaministration 





School Admunistration Reaches 


Many school administrators seem to feel 
about their profession much as_ Lady 
Windermere, that ‘‘No woman should ever 
be quite accurate about her age. It looks 
so calculating.”’ Whether this attitude is 
cultivated or coincidental, administrators, 
as a whole, have a tendency to believe that 
their profession has existed since the time 
of Comenius, or before. Actually, accord- 
ing to Reeder, school administration in 
the United States is a relatively youthful 
profession, only slightly over 100 years 
old. It is obvious, however, that any pro- 
fession, no matter how youthful, must have 
had prototypes, in which initiates were 
practicing their mysteries in earlier and 
perhaps somewhat different forms. If we 
adopt the date 1837, which marked the 
selection of Horace Mann as secretary ot 
the Massachusetts state board of educa- 
tion, as possibly the beginning date for 
the modern design in school administra 
tion and supervision, then we may find in 
the preceding century certain movements, 
organizations, and institutions which pro- 
vided the roots for this later development 


Early Schools 


The elementary schools of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries were gener 
ally rural, often one-teacher, and usually 
without supervision or administration of 
any kind. The earliest elementary schools 
were known as “Dame Schools.” These 
small community schools were operated 
exclusively by women and found their 
peak growth in the seventeenth century. 

* Assistant 


fornia State 


Dean of Student 


UCLA; Member, Cal 
Board of Edt ‘ 


ication, Los Ange 
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Adolescence 


Byron H. Atkinson* 


Secondary schools were practically non- 
existent. However, the new type of secon- 
dary school, which was to arise in urban 
areas after the mass migration to the cities 
beginning about 1850, found its prototype 
in the Latin Grammar School. The first 
of these was the Boston Latin Grammar 
School (1635) but probably the best 
known was the Latin Grammar School of 
the city of New York (1732). The head- 
masters of these schools were, in a certain 
sense, precursors of the modern school ad- 


ministrator. They were, however, in a 
more real sense the master teachers or 
head teachers of their institutions, and 


in no known case did they devote their 
time entirely to administration. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and the first decade of the nine- 
teenth the movement continued toward 
the establishment of state systems of 


education in the United States, as implied 
in the Tenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
rural 


tion. The reaction from and local 





district control of the process and organi- 
zation of education bore its first fruits 
in the selection of Gideon Hawley, in 1812, 
as the first state superintendent of public 
instruction (New York). He served in this 
capacity for about ten years. There is 
ample reason to say that Hawley was, 
therefore, the first professional school ad- 
ministrator in the United States. 

Within the next 30 years several states 
followed this process although most of 
them established state boards of education, 
with an appointed executive officer known 
as the “executive secretary of the state 
board.” The title held by Hawley, deriv- 
ing as it did from the Prussian educational 
system, did not come into wide use until 
about 1850. The two most famous execu- 
tive secretaries at the state level were 
Henry Barnard in Connecticut, who began 
his term of office in 1838, and Horace 
Mann in Massachusetts, who was ap- 
pointed in 1837. Both of these men did 
much within the next few decades to add 
luster to their jobs and to strengthen the 
idea that education was a process of the 
state, and was delegated by it to city 
school districts and other educational units 
which would act as agents of the state. 
Also in 1837 the first city school superin- 
tendency in the United States was estab- 
lished at Buffalo, N. Y. 

We have seen from the foregoing that 
school administration did not achieve the 
status of a profession until well into the 
period of the urban in-migration. In rural 
areas, especially prior to 1837, the one- 
teacher school and the community-centered 
village school were the rule. School ad- 
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ministration, therefore, had its greatest 
development professionally as city school 
administration. By this time, the expert 
and professional character of the office of 
state superintendent of public instruction 
had been fairly well recognized, and the 
development subsequent to 1850 has taken 
place mainly in the urban areas. This kind 
of urban development means that certain 
problems historically have arisen, making 
it necessary to provide comprehensive edu- 
cational organization and much profes- 
sional supervision and administration. 
Monroe lists these as: 


Problems of Urban Development 


1. The operation of a different kind of 
city-state relationship since the city in 
most cases now operates beyond the mini- 
mum staie provisions for education. 

2. The new problems arising because of 
the density of population and their corol- 
lary problems of provision for the atypical 
student. 

3. Educational problems arising because 
of the greater mobility, heterogeneity, and 
tensions of the school populations. 

4. Problems arising because of the neces- 
sity for far more complicated financing. 

5. The continuing problem of organiza- 
tion in such areas, since this organization 
tends toward, and may easily become 
rigid, impersonal, and bureaucratic. 

The operation of local boards of educa- 
tion, although these are, strictly speaking, 
policy making rather than supervisorial 
or administrative, should be considered 
briefly here, since historically they have 
played a part in the development of school 
administration. Between 1840 and 1890 
these boards, even in the cities, were very 
large. For instance, that of Philadelphia 
in 1850 comprised 37 members. The ten- 
dency between then and now has been 
for them to become smaller and more 
efficient. In 1840 and before, appointment 
was generally made by the city council 
or by the mayor. But the tendency now 
in the larger cities is to elect these by 
popular vote. In the early nineteenth 
century members were generally selected 
for one year, but by 1945 the median 
service on a school board was slightly less 
than four years. A hundred years ago, also, 
in most boards of education, standing com- 
mittees did most of the work now done 
by supervisors and other professional ad- 
ministrators. In 1890 there were some 
boards with as many as 70 standing com- 
mittees. In many large cities today, how- 
ever, boards of education operate with no 
standing committees whatsoever except the 
committee of the whole. The trend has 
been toward professionalization of this 
function, utilizing the board as policy 
making rather than administrative. The 
ideal of separate boards of education, not 
responsible to city councils, and with their 
own taxing power, has now largely been 
met. One hundred years ago these boards 
were generally agents of the community 
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rather than agents of the state, were re- 
sponsible to the city council, and had no 
tax powers. Most city boards of education 
now levy school taxes and expend the 
income thereof. 


Superintendency, the Major Position 


The major position in public school ad- 
ministration and supervision today is that 
of the city superintendent of schools. In 
terms of training, experience, certificates, 
and degrees, his is the most difficult post 
for which to qualify. In terms of prestige, 
salary, and professional status, his post is 
the most sought after in school adminis- 
tration. This office was established first in 
1837, during which year the cities of 
Buffalo and Louisville almost simultane- 
ously established city superintendencies. 
During the next 50 years all other large 
cities followed suit; until the last large 
city to establish this office — Philadelphia 
in 1883. In 1865 the city school super- 
intendents banded themselves together into 
a group known as the National Association 
of School Superintendents. This took place 
in Harrisburg, Pa., although the first regu- 
lar meeting of the group was not held 
until 1866 in Washington. This association 
later became a major wing of the National 
Education Association. 

The earlier responsibilities of the chief 
city school officer were determined in a 
large part by the local problems of his 
district. By 1900, however, the idea had 
developed that there should be at least 
two co-ordinate officers in a large city 
system: one for business and the other 
for instruction. The culmination of this 
idea came in the Cleveland plan used in 
the Cleveland city schools from 1895 
through 1910, which involved the election 
of a “school director” who was a business 
manager. He, in turn, selected a co-ordinate 
officer who was called the “Superintendent 
of Instruction.” This idea lost favor 
rapidly after 1900, however, with a result- 
ing sharp change from this duality of 
responsibility. The new notion developed 
that the chief city school officer should 
be, in fact, a chief executive with unitary 
responsibility, that he should be selected 
rather than elected and that he should 
have below him several assistants with 
perhaps co-ordinate responsibility. 

At both the state and local levels his 
relationship to his board has become that 
of executive officer. The board directs; the 





superintendent acts. In large systems, how- 
ever, the superintendent has come to be 
the actual initiator of most actions and 
even of policies. His board exists merely 
as a check and balance, a veto power which 
may be exercised, a visible symbol of the 
lay and local final control of the American 
school system. 


Training for Superintendents 

A specific training program for such 
superintendents and supervisors was not 
developed until after 1900. From 1900 to 
1925 the usual procedure was for the 
superintendent to attend summer sessions 
until he had received a master of arts in 
administration or in his subject field. He 
generally entered upon a superintendency 
from the position of a high school prin- 
cipal, and previousiy he had served as a 
teacher and vice-principal for many years. 
After 1925, however, there was less 
emphasis upon long years of teacher ex- 
perience or lower level administrative 
experience and more emphasis upon pro- 
fessional training, certification, advanced 
degrees, and administrative ability and 
experience. The administrative credential 
for such officers was proposed by Cubber- 
ley as early as 1906. At that time only 
the state of Wisconsin required such a 
certificate. By 1945, 38 states offered and 
required credentials in supervision or 
administration. 

The development of this position in 
terms of selection has followed much the 
same lines as that of the city boards of 
education. Before 1900 all kinds of prac- 
tices were followed. Some superintendents 
were elected by popular vote; others were 
selected by the city council; others were 
appointed by the mayor; still others 
reached their positions through a kind of 
civil service procedure in the city or by 
politics within the system. All these 
methods have now been discarded in the 
larger cities except that of selection by 
the city board of education. 

We have seen, therefore, the develop- 
ment of the major administrative positions 
in school administration from approxi- 
mately 1700 to the present time. It is 
clear from the foregoing that school ad- 
ministration is a new profession. Only 
since about 1850 has there been any real 
development in this field and only since 
about 1900 has this development been 
oriented, controlled, and professionalized. 





THE WORLD OF CONTROVERSY 


Citizens of a democracy must be prepared to live in a world of controversy and 
insecurity. Ignorance of issues will not produce intelligent citizens, nor will 
ignorance be likely to lead to adequate solutions. The more accurate the under- 
standing of the disputed issues that teachers can impart to their students, the 
greater will be the chance that the solutions of the issues and action thereon will 


be satisfactory. 


—WN. Y. Regents’ Committee on International Understanding 
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Deserving of a Salute - 





A SMALL SCHOOL SYSTEM 
With A Big School Board 


Don’t ever refer to us as a “small 
school.” In comparison with other schools 
we know that we are smaller than some. 
But we will remind you that we are also 
larger than many other schools. We read 
so much of the modern organizational prac- 
tices in larger school systems that we are 
almost led to believe that good adminis- 
tration is largely dependent on size. This 
we know is not true. There are many fine 
administrative organizations in small school 
systems. We need to hear more of the 
fine jobs being done by school boards in 
our rural community schools. Rural com- 
munities in many parts of the country are 
providing educational programs which may 
well cause educators in city districts to 
look to some of us little fellows for educa- 
tional leadership. 

The members of the board of education 
of Council Grove schools are leaders in 
their fields of interest and their vocations. 
Their interests differ enough to be well 
representative of the whole community. 
However, their educational ideas and ideals 
are the same. Morris Dowell, president of 
the board of education, best expresses our 
beliefs when he so often says, “We could 
have cheaper schools, but who wants cheap 
education? If we are going to educate our 
children, let’s do it as well as we can. Let 
us get good teachers (not cheap teachers) , 
give them the authority and the equipment 
to get the job done, hold them in our school 
a long time, and keep them happy.” 


Directors’ Type Organization 

This board uses a business directors’ 
type of organization. The members being 
elected by the people to run the schools do 
not have the time to carry out details of 
administration; consequently this respon- 
sibility is delegated. But the forming of 
policies is one responsibility, they believe, 
which cannot be delegated to anyone else, 
so policy making is kept strictly to them- 
selves. Then they hire a superintendent to 
execute their policies, and they don’t mind 
telling him that he must do just that or 
they will get one who will get the job 
done. Then he is given a free hand to hire 
a staff, provide for their supervision, and 
in short run the schools. The superintend- 
ent’s contract is nothing else but the 
policies of the board of education. No one 
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needs to wonder whose duties are whose. 
The superintendent’s contract definitely 
and clearly defines the duties of board 
members and superintendent. Details are 
relegated to their place. The board mem- 
bers say ‘““‘We do not have time for house- 
keeping duties, nor can we be bothered 
with numerous details. We serve our com- 
munity best by employing an administrator 
to do them.” 

The preliminary budget proposal is pre- 
pared by the superintendent. He is as- 
sited by the principals. The principals are 
expected to bring information from the 
teachers. Custodians also are invited to 
help develop the financial plan for the 
next year. Final approval is given by the 
board. Many are the questions the board 
raises as budget proposals are studied prior 
to approval, and there must be ready an- 
swers to these questions. Many times the 
superintendent’s budget proposals are in- 
creased. But at all times concern is shown 
for a proper mill levy. School taxes in this 
district are low in comparison with other 
districts of comparable size. 





Principals may attend any board meet- 
ing, but they must attend at least once a 
semester. Any member of the teaching staff 
may bring a problem to the board of edu- 
cation, but the board wil! render no de- 
cision until the administrator concerned 
has been consulted. If anyone is dissatisfied 
with an administrator’s decision, he is 
encouraged to meet with the board of edu- 
cation. But through it all the superintend- 
ent and his staff are responsible. The 
board’s policy delegates responsibility but 
adds accompanying authority. One goes 
with the other. “Handle the responsibility 
and the authority is yours.” 


No Standing Committees 

“What difference,” say board members, 
“is there between business administration 
and educational administration? We see no 
difference. As members of the board of 
directors of our business organizations we 
hire executives to run the business. Why 
shouldn’t we run our schools in the same 
manner? In fact that is just what we do. 
As board members we feel our responsibil- 


The Council Grove Board of Education in Session. 


Left to right: J. L. Saunders, Milling; Phil Johnson, Production Manager, 
Fairmont Foods; Les McClintock, Massey-Harris Implement; Don Crilly, 
General Manager, Fairmont Foods; V. R. Carlson, Insurance; Morris Dowell, 
Savings and Loan. 


























































Mr. Morris Dowell 


President of the Council Grove 
Board of Education. 


ity to the people of the community. If we 
don’t fulfill the community’s desires then 
we need to be replaced. We know the 
schools belong to the people,’ say the 
board members. 

Our board does not have standing com 
mittees, but committees are appointed as 
necessary. Such committees cease to func 
tion when their duties are performed. On 
all matters the board sits as a committee 
of the whole. An insurance committee may 
be formed to inspect all phases of the 
school’s insurance, but that committee re- 
ports to the board for final action and then 
disbands. The superintendent is a member 
of all committees, 

School policies are written and copies 
are provided to all concerned. No secret or 
executive sessions are held. The public is 
invited and encouraged to attend all board 
meetings. Representatives of the daily 
paper are invited, and if any special busi- 
ness is anticipated an extra invitation is 
issued to the editor. The board feels that 
an “informed public” is a supporting public. 
The members not only believe but put 
into practice the idea that the ‘schools be- 
long to the people.” 

Any community group may use the school 
buildings at any time, provided their func- 
tion does not directly interfere with classes 
The school equipment is for the use of the 
community on the same basis. ‘Everything 
belongs to the people, so why shouldn't 
they use it” is often voiced by board mem- 
bers. Having operated on this basis for 
years, it has been found that the com- 
munity assumes responsibility for the priv- 
ilege, and a better spirit of working to 
gether is maintained. “Where do school 
buildings and school equipment ever re 
ceive the ‘halo’ so often placed over them 
that everything should be shut up at 
4 o'clock and also kept closed for three 
months of the summer?” “We have too 
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much invested in schools and equipment 
not to use them,” says the board of educa- 
tion, “and besides, education must neces- 
sarily not be limited to certain ages but 
should be provided for all, and all the 
time. Our first concern is to the children, 
but they require the use of buildings and 
equipment only about one half of the time.’ 


Teachers Well Paid 

A fine and well-accepted salary schedule 
has been developed by the board, with 
teachers helping. This schedule guarantees 
all teachers the same consideration. No be- 
ginning teacher can be paid more than the 
career teacher. One year when it was found 
necessary to pay a beginning teacher more 
than had been anticipated, the salaries of 
all teachers were raised an additional $100. 
The salary schedule is not rigid. It can be 
adjusted easily. The board reserves the 
right to pay more than the schedule, which 
has never been done. The salary adjust- 
ments are made easily on the basis of a 
per cent adjustment or a flat increase. In- 
dividual bargaining is never done with 
average salaries. Teacher tenure is un- 
usually high. All teachers know they can 
depend on honest adjustments of their 
salaries. 

Teachers receive five days sick leave a 
year, accumulative for six years. After a 
teacher has used up her sick leave, the 
substitute’s salary is deducted from the 
absentee’s salary. But even then the board 
will not make a deduction from an ill 
teacher’s salary if her needs are great. The 
additional sick leave is given only as de- 
termined by the board. The welfare of 
teachers is a paramount concern of this 
board. A fitting tribute to this policy is 
that no teacher has ever taken advantage 
of the board in any way. 


Teachers Continuing Contracts 

The continuing contract was in force 
here for two years before the legislature 
saw fit to enact a state-wide law. A teacher 
serves her first year as a somewhat proba 
tionary period. After that first vear no 
teacher can be dismissed unless she has 
first served another year of probation or 
has been told, each month prior to March, 
that her work is not satisfactory. “Surely,” 
says the board, “when we know that a 
teacher is not doing her work correctly, we 
are obligated to tell her immediately and 
not to ‘clip her from behind’ in secret 
surprise.” This way every teacher knows 
how she is vetting along all the time, and 
a definite feeling of security necessary to a 
potent force of teaching is established. 
Each administrator is given a two-year 
contract which the board renews each year. 

Each teacher is encouraged to take an 
active part in community affairs and all do. 
All belong to at least one service organiza- 
tion: all are active church members, and 
a very high majority are active church 
workers. Hardly any worth-while project 
in the community is carried on that does 
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not include a teacher among the active 
workers. It is not even hinted that they 
have to take an active part, but the leader- 
ship of the board in the selection and care 
of teachers has created this fine situation 
Consequently, the community holds teach- 
ers in highest regard and supports them 
fully. “If you want a good job done 
quickly, get one of the teachers,” says the 
community. 

\ new elementary school has just been 
completed. This monolithic concrete struc 
ture is a monument to long-range educa 
tional planning. Planning is continuous 
with this board. Work to be done even 
vears ahead is now being planned. An addi- 
tional building and a remodeling job are 
now anticipated in the next few vears, and 
the planning for this work has been going 
on for vears. Finances are short and it is 
always necessary that long-range planning 
be done. A National Guard Armory is to 
be built in the community in the summet 
of 1953, and the board has taken an active 
part in helping sell the idea of erecting this 
armory, as it will serve as an additional 
community hall. The bonds carried seven 
to one. This board not only feels its com- 
munity responsibility, but does something 
about it. 


Good Buying Economics 

\ll repair work, with the exception of 
electrical repairs and some plumbing, is 
done by the custodian staff. One additional 
custodian is carried on the staff to help 
with the daily repair work. The big repair 
work, remodeling, or even some new con- 
struction work is done by the staff during 
the summer. All custodians are on a 12 
months’ basis, and it is easy to show the 
financial saving made by this arrange 
ment. An adequate supply of tools, a 


tractor, and tractor attachments are pro 
vided the custodian staff to do the work 
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on buildings and grounds. All equipment 
and materials over $200 in cost are pur- 
chased on bids, and local bids are honored 
above others only when they somewhat 
come close to outside bids. Over 95 per 
cent of the budget is spent in town as the 
local merchants now bid well. No favoritism 
is shown in purchasing. School funds are 
spent as they would be spent by any firm 
in town. 

The secretary to the superintendent is 
also the clerk of the board and is respon- 
sible for all the records and business affairs 
of the board. The clerk is properly bonded 
and is under the direct supervision of the 
superintendent. All school accounts are 
audited by certified public accountant 
firms, and their recommendations as to 
correct business procedures are followed. 

Complete summer recreational and read- 
ing programs are a part of this commu- 
nity’s education services. The manage- 
ment of the city swimming pool has been 
taken over by the board. Many summer 
classes are held. Driver education for high 
school students and adults is carried on 
each summer. Physical education, typing, 
and reading for slow learners are some 
subjects offered each summer. The summer 
program keeps nine teachers on a 12 
months’ employment basis. It doesn’t take 
much additional salary to engage a teacher 
for two additional months, so the cost of 
the summer program is not large. 


Let Enemies Come On 


Adult education during the year con- 
sists of work in art, typing, shorthand, 
“On the Farm Training,” driver education, 
drafting, shop, mathematics, blueprint 
reading, and many other subjects, as the 
needs arise. 

The men on our school board know they 


Recent Judicial Opinion: VI — 











Main Street of Council Grove, Kansas, is a broad expanse of asphalt, 
lined with prosperous stores and service buildings. 


do not have all the answers. While they are 
elected to run the schools, they believe 
that others of the community can and 
should help. So laymen’s committees are 
used. One committee of parents working 
with a group of teachers has worked out 
a “Report to Parents” that has gained 
recognition as a very fine means of re- 
placing the conventional grade card. A 
school-planning committee of 16 laymen 
is now working on the over-all system. The 
possibility of an additional building and of 
changing from the 8-4 plan exists, and 
this committee is helping the board study 
this problem. “Operating good schools is 
not the sole responsibility of the board. 
The people in a community can never dele- 
gate all responsibility and it is their in- 


herent duty to help at all times,” says this 
board of education. ‘“Too,” they add, ‘we 
are the directors elected by the stock- 
holders, and they must help too as a school 
board is no group of ‘hallowed know it 
alls.’”” A school board directs an organiza- 
tion developed by the people and in the 
final analysis is responsible to the people. 
Therefore, a school board is only giving the 
rightful place to people when laymen’s com- 
mittees are used. 

Let the enemies of education come on 
down. We invite them, because we not only 
know about our schools but we all are for 
them. Yes, it’s a small rural community 
but that is an advantage here because good 
men democratically run their most prized 
possession the way it should be done. 


Audits of Board Records and Accounts 


In carrying out their task of furnishing 
organized leadership for the public educa- 
tion functions of their community, school 
board members soon recognize that an im- 
portant aspect of this task is concerned 
with the fiscal implementation of the es- 
tablished educational program. Particularly 
is this true in the light of a recent estimate 
that it costs more than 6.5 billion dollars 
yearly to operate American public schools, 
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and that this sum probably constitutes the 
largest single claim on the fiscal resources 
of local and state governments. 

The task of obtaining, expending, and 
accounting for public school funds thus 
becomes of vital concern to every school 
board member. The concern of a Kentucky 
school board for the accounting aspect of 
this responsibility was illustrated in a case 
recently decided in the Court of Appeals of 
that state. 


A PERTINENT CASE 


In this case,’ decided on November 7, 
1952, the facts showed that the Leslie 
County board of education, by a 3-2 vote, 
and acting without the recommendation of 
the county superintendent of schools, en- 
tered into a contract with an independent 
certified public accountant for a general 


‘Lewis et al. v 
2d 691 
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audit of the school accounts and records. 

While no provisions in the Kentucky 
statutes specifically authorized a school 
board to take such an action, existing 
statutory provisions did direct school boards 
to require an annual independent audit of 
school building funds, as well as of the ac- 
counts and records of any outgoing treas- 
urer, Existing statutes also charged school 
boards with general responsibility for the 
‘management and control of the property, 
funds, and affairs of the school district,” 
and authorized each school board to “do 
all things necessary to accomplish the pur- 
poses for which it is created.”’ 

The two outvoted members of the Leslie 
County board filed an action to enjoin the 
expenditure of school funds for the in- 
dependent audit desired by the majority, 
but the trial court dismissed their petition. 

From this dismissal, an appeal was taken 
on the grounds that: (1) the board had no 
authority to employ, or use school funds to 
pay, an accountant to make a general audit 
of the school records; and (2) even if such 
authority existed, the board could not em- 
ploy an accountant who had not been 
recommended by the county school super- 
intendent. 

This second contention was based on 
the existence of a statute which provided 
that public school “employees” were to be 
employed only upon recommendation of 
the county school superintendent. 


Issues and Findings 


Thus, the issue here might be stated: 
What is the authority of a board of educa- 
tion with regard to the employment of an 
independent accountant for the purpose 
of making a general audit of school records 
and accounts? 

A corollary issue also presents itself: 
What is the status of an independent ac- 
countant in so far as his employment by a 
board of education is concerned? 

Taking up the first of the contentions 

- that relating to the board’s authority to 
contract for the audit— the court noted 
that a board of education, like a munic- 
ipality or other governmental agency 
created by the legislature, possessed not 
only the powers specifically conferred on it 
by statute, but “also such implied powers 
as are reasonably inferred from the express 
powers and the objects to be obtained by 
its creation.” As examples of “implied” 
powers which had received earlier judicial 
approval in Kentucky, the court noted that 
boards of education might employ a full- 
time nurse; might pay membership dues, 
from school funds, to the Kentucky School 
Board Association; and might employ an 
auditor to audit the books of certain county 
officers in order to ascertain if the board 
had been paid all school taxes collected 
for it. 

In line with this reasoning, the opinion 
then held: “It seems clear to us that in- 
cident to the power of the board to control 
and manage school funds and public school 
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property, the board has the implied power 
to employ and pay an accountant to make 
a general audit of the school records.”’ 

To the argument that boards had au- 
thority to conduct independent audits only 
of school building funds or of accounts of 


outgoing treasurers—since only these 
classes were specified in the existing stat- 
utes — the court held that such statutory 
provisions were not to be construed as 
intending to limit or restrict the inherent 
power of a board to conduct its fiscal 
affairs. Included in this inherent power was 
authority for a board to require audits of 
other aspects of its fiscal operations, if it 
desired. In effect, the opinion continued, 
such statutory provisions were not limita- 
tions or restrictions on board powers, but 
rather created “an absolute duty which 
the boards were required to perform . . . 
[and hence] were merely additions to the 
powers of the board.” 


County Superintendent’s 
Recommendation 


To the related argument that the em- 
ployment of a private accountant to make 
a general audit was unnecessary, since the 
state superintendent of public instruction 
was responsible for such audits, the court 
commented: “. . . the Statute [which as- 
signed to the superintendent the duty of 
examining and advising on local board 
expenditures, as well as seeing that all 
financial and educational accounts were 
accurately kept and reported] does not 
require audits by the Superintendent. . . . 
Although the power to audit all of the 
records of the board necessarily rests in the 
Superintendent . . . he is not required to 
make such an audit.” Significantly, the 
court then added: “This Court cannot sub- 
stitute its judgment for that of the board 
and determine the wisdom of the proposed 
contract. Our inquiry is necessarily con- 
fined to the power of the board to enter 
into the agreement.” 

Turning then to the second ground for 
appeal — that relating to the board’s em- 
ployment of the accountant without the 
recommendation of the county superin- 
tendent —-the court said: “A public ac- 
countant, like an attorney, is a person gen- 
erally regarded as in the pursuit of an 
independent business or profession. He 
undertakes to do a specific piece of work, 
using his own means without becoming 
subject to the control of the person for 
whom the work is being done in respect to 
all its details. [He] renders service .. . 
representing the will of his employer only 
as to result and not [as is true with an 
employee| as to the means by which the 
work is accomplished.” The court then 
postulated the general rule that independ- 
ent contractors are not considered within 
the purview of a statute the scope of which 
is restricted to “servants or employees.” 

It then concluded: “We are of the 
opinion that a public accountant in the 





performance of services for the board acts 
as an independent contractor, and that the 
recommendation of the county school super- 
intendent is not a prerequisite to his 
selection.” 

Therewith the court upheld the authority 
of the board to enter into the contested 
contract. 


Significance of Case 

Analysis suggests that the foregoing 
court opinion carries significance with re- 
spect to four aspects of school board 
operations. 

First — with respect to the relationship 
of judicial precedent and board action, it 
would appear that the following principles 
apply: 

1. However broadly a statute may be 
written, grants of general powers to school 
boards are limited by the fact that the 
courts are the final arbiters as to the scope 
and effect of the statute. 

2. Courts will be slow to substitute their 
judgment for that of a local board, and, 
for example, determine the wisdom of a 
proposed contract, so long as the authority 
of the board to enter into the contract is 
unquestioned. 

Second — as to the implied powers of a 
school board: 

1. A school board not only possesses the 
specific powers conferred by statute, but 
also such implied powers as are reasonably 
inferred from the expressed powers, and 
from the objects and purposes for which 
the board was created. 

2. Implied in a board’s power to control 
and manage school funds and property is 
the power to employ and pay an inde- 
pendent accountant to make a general audit 
of school records. 

Third — as to the general fiscal author- 
ity of a board: 

1. Statutes which require a board to 
make an independent audit of specific fiscal 
activities will not be construed as limiting 
or restricting the board’s authority to make 
audits of other of its fiscal activities, if it 
so desires. 

2. Statutes which may be construed as 
assigning to the state superintendent the 
authority to require an audit of local board 
funds, will not necessarily limit or restrict 
the local board’s power to order an audit 
in its own discretion. 

Fourth — as to the rights of board em- 
ployees and board contractors: 

1. In so far as their work is concerned, 
board employees are necessarily to be 
viewed as subject to the control of the 
board with respect to both results achieved 
and means employed. An independent con- 
tractor, on the other hand, being free to 
use his own means, is subject to the will 
of the board only as to results. 


2. Independent contractors to school 


boards, not being classifiable as board em- 
ployees, are not bound by statutory pro- 
visions applicable to board “employees.” 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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Good Work Possible — 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
for the Smaller District 


In the United States it is generally accepted 
that everyone is to be provided with 12 years 
of free education, of a kind that is adapted 
to his special needs. It is well known that we 
are falling short of this aim. In the United 
States as a whole, more than two fifths of 
our young people drop out before high school 
graduation, and the figure in some regions is 
considerably greater. One important reason 
for the high dropout rate is that our school 
curricula are not broad enough to meet the 
needs and interests of a large number of our 
young people. Many of them do not fit into 
a college preparatory or general curriculum, 
become dissatisfied and leave school. 

Large school districts, especially if they are 
prosperous, have certain advantages. They are 
able to provide more variety in curricula and 
classes, more and varied equipment and bigger 
and more specialized staffs. On the debit side, 
the large system is more likely to suffer from 
inertia and impersonality. It has been shown 
repeatedly that good facilities, curricula, and 
other material advantages are in themselves 
no guarantee of good learning. Smaller dis- 
tricts are likely to find just as many different 
student needs as the more populous areas, but 
of course in smaller numbers. 


Federal Aid 


Federal aid to vocational education is one 
important factor enabling school districts of 
all sizes to broaden their curricula. The subsidy 
is provided mainly through the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917, the George-Deen Act of 1938, 
and the George-Barden Act of 1946. Federal 
aid is administered through the individual 
states and territories, and need not entail any 
fear of obnoxious federal control and inter- 
ference. Each state draws up a state plan for 
carrying out its vocational program. The plan 
is subject to approval by the Vocational 
Division of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and it must be revised every five years. 
Federal regulations are aimed to encourage 
state and local initiative in developing the 
best possible vocational program for their 
needs. 

Federal aid is given for vocational courses 
below college grade that are intended “to fit 
for useful employment.” Its purpose is to 
help meet the vocational needs of persons 
over 14 years of age who wish to: (1) pre- 
pare for employment (homemaking included), 


* Benjamin J. Novak, Murrell Dobbins Vocational 
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(2) advance in fields of work in which they 
are already employed, (3) retrain in new oc- 
cupations because of economic or technological 
change. Federally aided programs may include 
students of high school age, high school grad- 
uates, dropouts, and adults. Course offerings 
may provide training in any or all of four 
major areas, namely (1) agricultural, (2) dis- 
tributive, (3) homemaking, (4) trade and 
industrial. 

Definitions of the chief areas of vocational 
education will provide background for further 
discussion. Agricultural education is intended 
to develop or increase proficiency in farming. 
Distributive education is that form of business 
education intended for people who sell services 
or commodities, or who are in merchandising 
and marketing work involving customer con- 
tact. Federal subsidy is not provided for typ- 
ing, stenography, bookkeeping, .and other 
phases of business education — despite the 
fact that there is strong and justifiable senti- 
ment in favor of such subsidy. Homemaking 
education aims to prepare girls for the re- 
sponsibilities and activities of homemaking 
requisite for achieving family well-being. 
Trade and industrial education provide instruc- 
tion in trades, crafts, and manufacturing 
pursuits on a skilled or semiskilled level. 
This area is broad, and includes occupations 
for girls and women. Since the George-Barden 
Act of 1946, the states may use part of their 





Machine shop practice is both a 
vocational subject and a branch of 
the industrial arts. 


federal vocational funds for vocational guid- 
ance. 

It must be warned that the introduction of 
vocational education into a school system will 
not solve the problem of what to do with the 
retarded students, academic misfits and prob- 
lem cases. The skilled trades call for special 
aptitudes along with a normal general intel- 
ligence and vocational interests. The school 
system needs a comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram which will enable the students to ex- 
plore their aptitudes and interests, while they 
are acquiring useful experience. It is essential 
that prospective vocational students be 
screened in order to ascertain their fitness. 


What Is the Need? 

Census figures and other statistical data 
reveal much about labor force needs. ‘There is 
an erroneous but stubbornly persistent notion 
that the increasing mechanization and routin- 
ization of industry is causing a decline in the 
need for skilled workers, On the contrary, the 
demand for skilled mechanics continues with- 
out diminution in small “job shops,” main- 
tenance, and in the setting up of machines for 
production workers. The loss of skilled crafts- 
men due to death and retirement is diminish- 
ing the supply of skilled labor to an extent 
far in excess of the combined replacement 
capacity of apprenticeship programs, private 
and public vocational schools, and all other 
training agencies. It was the sharp decline of 
immigration which had for years been the 
chief source of skilled craftsmen in_ this 
country that led to the Smith-Hughes Law of 
1917. 

Throughout the United States, public voca- 
tional programs offer instruction in many 
different trades. Day school enrollment is 
greatest in: drafting, machine shop, automo- 
bile mechanics, electrical work, cabinetmaking, 
carpentry, printing, radio, sheet metal, and 
tailoring. 

Before undertaking a vocational program in 
the local district the following considerations 
must be weighed carefully:! 

1. Do job opportunities in the area indicate 
a need for such training? 

2. Are potential student interest and enroll- 
ment adequate to support the program? 

3. To what extent do apprentice programs 
and other public and private vocational edu- 
cation facilities already meet local needs? 

*See The School Administrator and Vocational Educa 
tion, American Vocational Association, Washington, 1951 
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Beauty culture has become an important occupation in American cities 
and is naturally a vocational subject offered in high schools. 


4. What type of vocational education is 
needed ? 

5. To what extent is the school district able 
to assume the additional financial outlay? 

6. Will the school board and administration 
of the district or districts involved support 
the establishment and maintenance of voca- 
tional courses? 

7. Is the school staff sympathetic toward 
vocational education? 

8. Will parents be interested in having their 
children enroll in vocational courses, and will 
adults be interested in retraining and up- 
grading opportunities? 

9. Will local employers co-operate in the 
development of the program? 

10. Will employee groups 
courses? 

11. Are organized community groups willing 
to assist in establishing and maintaining the 
program? 

12. Can an adequate staff be obtained? 


support the 


Getting Under Way 


The administrator should familiarize him- 
self with the philosophy and scope of voca- 
tional education in so far as it may be neces- 
sary for him to do. He can obtain requisite 
orientation by enrolling in a suitable college 
course, visiting districts in which there are 
successful vocational programs, and reading. 
Periodicals, books, and bulletins that are being 
published will help the reader obtain back- 
ground information.? The state director and 


* For more information on vocational education the 
following are typical publications available: (1) The 
School Administrator and Vocational Education, American 
Vocational Association (Washington, D. C., 1951), 22 pp., 
free. (2) Federal Security Agency, “Administration of 


supervisors of vocational education are avail- 
able for conference, this service being one of 
their assigned responsibilities. 

Before formally launching the program, the 
administrator would be wise to plant the seed 
unobtrusively among board members, the 
faculty, parent groups, the chamber of com- 
merce, service clubs, labor organizations, the 
state employment service, and employers. Dis- 
cussion and informal study sessions are valu- 
able. Visits to successful vocational schools 
nearly always produce a large quota of en- 
thusiastic converts. 

A few words of caution are in order at this 
juncture. First, many parents who are un- 
familiar with vocational education may con- 
sider it inferior to college preparatory and 
other “white-collar” curricula. They sometimes 
feel that a stigma is attached to vocational 
courses. It will be recalled that the basic aim 
of vocational courses is to fit students for 
employment. They are not intended to meet 
formal college accreditation and entrance 
standards. During recent postwar years, how- 
ever, more realistic collegiate policies have 
resulted in the admission without condition 
of an appreciable number of vocational grad- 
uates. 

A second consideration is that it is unwise 
for a school district to desire a vocational pro- 
gram just in order to compete with a rival 
district. The service must fill local needs. 
Also, despite federal aid, a vocational pro- 
gram is expensive. Federal funds are provided 
Vocational Education,” Vocational Education Bulletin 
No. 1 (Washington, D. C., 1948), 112 pp., 30 cents 
(3) The State Plan for Vocational Education of Your 
Own State (usually free). (4) Kahler, Alfred, and 
Hamburger, Ernest, Education for an Industrial Age 
(Cornell University Press, 1948), 334 pp., $3.75. 





through the states, with reimbursement on a 
matching basis, the purpose being to stimulate 
and promote vocational education by making 
up the difference between expenditures for the 
usual educational offerings and the more ex- 
pensive vocational instruction. 

After interest has been developed, state 
vocational officials can assist in making a com- 
munity survey to help determine the feasibility 
of the projected program. The survey gen- 
erally includes data from four major sources: 

1. Reports from employers regarding em- 
ployment opportunities and training needs. 

2. Views and information from labor groups. 

3. Information from pupils currently in 
the upper grades of high school. 

4. Data from recent high school graduates. 
Other important information can be derived 
from local census data, labor market statistics, 
and financial studies. 


Local Needs Determine Program 


Local conditions will help to determine the 
choice of a separate vocational school, a voca- 
tional department in an academic high school, 
or a joint program on a county-wide or 
regional basis. Where persons are employed in 
small numbers in many occupations, it may be 
desirable to institute a diversified occupation 
program. Students in such a program obtain 
their vocational instruction both from jobs 
in which they are legally employed and sup- 
plementary classroom instruction in school. 

One important early step is the establish- 
ment of a vocational advisory committee. This 
committee consists of laymen from employer 
labor, and other citizen groups. It advises 
the schools and helps to maintain public sup- 
port. There also may be individual committees 
for each occupational field. The vigor and 
activity of the advisory committees will de- 
termine to a great extent the success of a 
vocational program. 

The vocational program usually starts at 
the tenth grade or higher, and seldom lower 
than the ninth grade. All-day trade courses 
meet at least nine months per year, and 
thirty hours per week. (Districts of less than 
25,000 population may under particular cir- 
cumstances modify these two conditions.) 
Half of the instructional time must be spent 
in shopwork, and the remaining half divided 
between related subjects (science, mathematics, 
and drawing) and general subjects. 

Vocational programs require a_ specially 
qualified administrative head known as the 
local director, to plan, promote, and co- 
ordinate the work. Shop teachers must have 
extensive work experience and vocational skill, 
besides their professional training. 

Frequently a community is faced with the 
problem of deciding whether an industrial-arts 
program should be abandoned in favor of a 
trade and industrial program or converted to 
the latter. Because of their wider exploratory 
aims on more grade levels and their contribu- 
tion to generai education, industrial-arts pro- 
grams should continue with undiminished sup- 
port in all districts, regardless of the presence 
or absence of vocational industrial curricula. 
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Four Points of Importance — 





Good School Boards Are Prudential 


In dealing with the problems of build- 
ing, finance, supplies, equipment, and 
maintenance, most boards of education 
feel considerable competence. The reason 
is that their greatest experience lies in 
these areas of administration. A visitor 
from a foreign country who could under- 
stand the language might well get a strange 
idea of the American board of education 
by observing a typical meeting. Discussions 
on coal contracts, insurance, boilers, leaves 
of absence, appointments, transfers, buses, 
and so on, so often occupy the attention 
of the board that one is apt to forget 
that these considerations are subsidiary 
to the chief responsibility of the schools, 
namely, the training of boys and girls. 

Wise budgeting, careful accounting, 
economical use of resources, and practical 
management of finances and facilities have 
always been a first line consideration of 
school boards. That they have discharged 
this obligation faithfully is attested by their 
almost universal freedom from graft and 
corruption. Although the average citizen 
could list many cases of dishonesty and 
malfeasance in other areas of public life, 
he would be hard pressed to recall a single 
instance in which boards of education were 
involved. Study of the rare cases of ir- 
regularity in school board dealings as a 
rule will show that politics rather than 
popular will elected the guilty parties. 
Group judgment in such matters seems to 
insure good choices. 

Although boards have been exemplary 
in their planning and use of public funds, 
their uninformed critics may still suspect 
them of inefficiency and wastefulness. By 
virtue of the fact that the board feels most 
able in this field, it will be difficult for it 
to accept the idea of the value of sharing 
in planning. With the greater competition 
for the tax dollar, however, the board 
must have adequate backing to secure 
greater funds. The man on the street will 
support the schools if he understands the 
basic problem. He will not sign a blank 
check for the schools on the word of the 
school board alone, even though he respects 
the integrity of its members. When his 
purse is involved he thinks in very prac- 
tical ways. The effective school board, 
then, will adopt working principles that 
will obtain the full approval of its 
constituency. 


* Superintendent of Schools, Moline, Ill. 
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Wise Use of Resources 


1. The Good School Board Utilizes Its 
Resources to Provide Adequate Salaries, 
Better Facilities, Needed Equipment and 
Material for Instruction and Operation. 

Since World War II a great deal of 
interest has been focused on these points. 
The constant rise in the cost of living has 
spotlighted the need for improved salaries. 
National interest in the problem has been 
generated by organizations within the pro- 
fession, but more significantly by such 
groups as the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Council of 
Advertisers. Many top ranking radio artists 
have given whole programs to the plight 
of the teacher. Salaries have increased but 
they are still lagging behind the gains 
made by other segments of the employed 
community. The willingness of progressive 
communities to support their boards by 
paying better salaries is evident in the 
salary ranges which follow. 

At Manhasset, N.Y., an excellent salary 
plan provides that beginners with a bach- 
elor’s degree will start at $3,100, and pro- 
gress by $200 increments for experience 
and receive further substantial increments 
for training, until a maximum of $7,000 
is reached for six full years of training. 

Great Neck, N. Y.; Bronxville, N. Y.; 
South Orange-Maplewood, N. J.; Mont- 
clair, N. J.; and Oak Park, IIl., to name 
but a few boards provide similar pay for 
their teachers. The fact that such schedules 
are being offered at present augers well 
for the recommendation of the National 
Education Association that an $8,000 top 
salary be paid to professional teachers. 

Boards which provide higher salaries are 
of course fortunate to possess resources 
which make them possible. It is worth 
noting, however, that in the cities men- 
tioned above, most of the local taxes are 
derived from the homes of the district. 
Relatively few industries are located in 
these suburban, residential disrticts. It is 
not uncommon to find annual per capita 
costs in such districts ranging as high as 
$600 to $700. The effort being expended 
by such communities suggests that districts 
with smaller resources ought to study their 
fiscal problems with great objectivity. 
Granted that the disparity in basic re- 
sources is substantial, it is still possible 
that the less favored district is not making 
full use of its potential. 


An unforeseen development beginning 
with the early 1940’s and continuing to 
the present, has added to the already heavy 
financial burdens of local boards. Back in 
the middle 1930’s and on, in fact, until 
the middle of the following decade, it was 
being predicted that the population of the 
United States would level off at about 
155,000,000 by 1980. To confound the 
experts, the birth rate had achieved the 
limits predicted for 1980 almost 25 years 
ahead of schedule. Existing schools were 
not adequate to house the increased en- 
rollment. Moreover, old buildings had be- 
come obsolete, maintenance and repair 
needs deferred during the war had multi- 
plied, and the competition for building 
materials after the war plus the rising 
costs of labor placed the schools in a poor 
position to solve their problems. 

School boards began a campaign to 
rehouse the children of the nation in new 
and improved buildings designed to serve 
functionally in the education of boys and 
girls. The schools they built contain the 
best ideas in construction and are fitted 
with equipment and supplies to further 
improve the program. 


Aid From Staff and Community 


2. A Good Board Expects the Staff and 
the Community to Aid in Planning New 
Schools. 

There was a time not too long ago when 
not even the board of education had much 
to say about schoolhouse design and con- 
struction. The job was turned over to an 
architect who, to judge by the monuments 
he left behind, was more concerned with 
attracting attention to the exterior than 
in making the school a pleasant place for 
children to learn in. The school was and 
looked like an institution. 

With the development of the teacher 
training college, the subsequent improve- 
ment of teachers and administrators and 
the arousing of interest on the part of 
school boards, buildings began to take 
on form related to the program of educa- 
tion that was being conceived within the 
school walls. It was felt that mammoth 
towers, medieval arches, and gingerbread 
could well be sacrified in the interest of 
providing an interior environment that 
would most effectively help the children 
to learn. At first some members of the 
community were disturbed at what they 
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saw. The completed schoolhouse often 
didn’t look the way the citizen thought it 
should. But the teachers and pupils, the 
board and the parent liked the new 
structure, 

Somehow good boards became concerned 
about building better schools. They turned 
to the staff to get ideas for still further 
improvement. Perhaps the fact that mil- 
lions of people were engaged in planning 
and building new homes had something to 
do with the fact that so many persons 
became interested in the problems of 
schoolhouse planning. 

First of all, the philosophy of the school 
and the program to be offered were de- 
scribed. Likely sites were investigated with 
particular reference to size, location, drain- 
age, and arterial streets. Present and future 
enrollments were studied. One- and two- 
story buildings were considered. Heating, 
lighting, ventilating, decorating, and the 
size and shape of classrooms were deter- 
mined. Cafeterias, libraries, shops, labora- 
tories, gymnasiums, general purpose rooms, 
offices, health suites, and storage space 
were debated. The use of the school as a 
community center was studied as school 
buildings were planned for round-the-clock 
and calendar service. 

In these various phases of planning, the 
staff, including custodians, secretaries, and 
teachers, played a part. Often the mem- 
bers of the Parent-Teacher Association 
gave advice and encouragement. After the 
preliminaries were decided upon, the 
specifications were given to an architect 
with instructions to produce a school that 
would fit the special needs of the district. 
The results have been amazing, to say the 
least. The community is as proud as can 
be about what they have produced. Fre- 
quently their desires have gone beyond 
their purses, but they prefer to ask for 
more funds than cut the facilities 


Community Planning 


Obviously schools cannot be planned 
well without reference to other important 
community institutions. A good many 
cities and towns have formulated advisory 
committees for community planning to 
study the larger problems. School boards 
find it helpful to join in such groups in 
developing their plans. One such group 
doing preliminary planning reported as 
follows at Moline, Ill., on April 29, 1952: 

Che individual plans in the community with 
respect to schools, water, parks, playground, etc., 
are well developed and a good job has been done 
on each as a separate plan. These plans have been 
developed in different ways and are at different 
levels of completeness. Up to this time, however, 
no adequate provision has been made for the 
co-ordination of these separate plans and, al 
though these plans represent only the basic needs 
of the community, no adequate provisions have 
been made far enough in advance for the capital 
and operating expenditures to carry them out 
With respect to land use, we believe the present 
provisions are inadequate. 

We believe a program of comprehensive and 
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co-ordinated planning for the future of Moline 
is highly desirable. Such a plan, growing as the 
city grows, would insure that the vision and iore- 
sight of Moline citizens themselves, worked out 
with the assistance of professional planning en- 
gineers, would lead to a better future development 
of the community as a whole. 


Informing the Community 


3. A Good Board Gives the Staff an 
Opportunity to Help Plan the Budget, 
and Keeps the Community Aware of the 
Total Financial Needs of the Schools. 

In some school districts the school 
budget used to be constructed by the 
superintendent of schools, the secretary to 
the board, and a finance committee of 
the board. This task usually was put off 
until late in the spring and was presented 
to the whole board and to the community 
to conform with the law. No one seemed 
too much concerned about the budget and 
no citizen appeared to question it or 
to approve or disapprove of it. Those days 
seem to be a thing of the past. 

The good board of education is interested 
in getting its staff to work on the budget 
at the start of the year so that all of the 
intricacies will be thoroughly worked out 
in plenty of time for careful review and 
full presentation to the community. Staff 
members have suggestions to make on 
supplies and equipment needed. Who 
knows better than the kindergarten teacher 
what her classes need? Today’s staff in the 
good school system is abreast of the times 
in the quality of instructional materials 
and supplies. It is a waste of real talent 
not to capitalize on that knowledge. 

A careful reading of the papers at budget 
hearing time will reveal that such hearings 
are becoming popular. The wise board and 
superintendent will see to it that all the 




















— Los Angeles Times. 








facts of the budget are thoroughly explained 
to the citizens of the district well in ad- 
vance of the hearing. A sound budget 
usually draws support even though the 
citizen is extremely tax conscious. Citizens’ 
groups favorable to the budgets are quite 
likely to be on hand to attack it. 


Developing Adequate Curricula 


4. The Wise Board Requires Its Staff 
to Develop a Well-Balanced Program of 
Instruction Designed to Meet the Varied 
Needs of all the Children. 

Unhappy patrons and disgruntled tax- 
payers are quick to criticize the curriculum 
and teaching methods of the schools. Read- 
ing programs are called inadequate because 
they fail to teach “phonics.’”’ Report cards 
are condemneu because they do not use 
percentage marks or letter grades. The 
critic would not deny his child all the 
serums, vitamins, and inoculations the 
doctor prescribed even though these medi- 
cations were utterly foreign to him. He 
will see to it that his child has his teeth 
straightened and his vision corrected. But, 
strangely enough, the same patron will 
want his child trained the way he was 
brought up, without regard for improved 
techniques in education. 

Pediatricians, dentists, and orthodon- 
tists have told their story well. Parents 
will not gamble with their children’s health 
and they pay well for such service. Edu- 
cators and boards have been so busy 
buying books, building schools, and pur- 
chasing insurance that often they have not 
taken the time to tell their story to the 
taxpayer. This is the great task of public 
relations. Every employee in the system 
must be made to feel that it is his job. 

The effective school board of today be- 
lieves that the research in the field of 
reading, guidance, testing, arithmetic, etc., 
proves that more effective work can be 
done when the child —his strength and 
weakness, his aptitudes and capabilities — 
is taken into account. Board members 
learn through firsthand statements of well- 
trained persons. For example, they hear 
teachers report on the selection of text- 
books, and when the books are subject to 
criticism, they can join with the staff in 
support of the books. Such boards believe 
in their teachers and needless to say, the 
teachers believe in their boards. 


In Summary 


Outstanding boards of education utilize 
the resources at their command to pay their 
staffs well, to build needed school plants 
better and to supply the tools essential to 
a good educational job. Part of the suc- 
cess that boards have had must be attrib- 
uted to the help of teachers and the 
community in planning. Keeping the com- 
munity advised and getting its advice on 
budgetary matters allays suspicions and 
gains support. A balanced program for the 
board includes knowledge of the day-by- 
day practices in the classroom. 
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What Started It 


Some time ago, I received the following 
letter from Mr. Harry Stephans of Doeville: 

Dear Mr. Scumipt: We are confronted with a 
serious school building shortage. Our enrollment 
has increased greatly because of the school re- 
districting and the influx of pupils from rural 
areas. You may remember that we are still oc- 
cupying our high school building, a three-story 
brick structure, very ornate, but lacking in proper 
space for the newer activities and literally over- 
flowing with pupils, both grade and high school. 
You may also recall that you were instrumental 
in getting us several temporary one-story build- 
ings from the Surplus Property Administration. 
But even these three barracks have proved in- 
sufficient. 

So we need help to lead us in the right direc- 
tion, both as to space requirements and finances. 
When we remember that our original school was 
erected in 1889 at a cost of $24,000 (I should say 
around eight or nine cents a cubic foot), and 
then to think of present prices, we shudder. So 
come and give us some advice, and give us the 
modern picture. You might also give us the names 
of some good school architects, if your conscience 
permits. 


I remembered the Doeville situation very 
well, and so I took the first opportunity to 
meet with the board. My forebodings about 
the situation were correct; it was deeply dis- 
couraging due to high costs and the financial 
limitations set by law. 

That conference released a chain of thought 
which led me back over thirty years, when I 
first became interested in the problems of 
school building planning and construction. This 
article, in retrospect, relates to that important 
factor in our educational system — the school 
plant. A lot of water has run over the educa- 
tional dam since the early twenties — it may 
even be nostalgic to many who can recall the 
earlier efforts of state and city school execu- 
tives to provide first-rate accommodations for 
our school children. 


I. The Early School Buildings 

We will not go back too far — to the earlier 
period from the years 1880 to 1900. This was 
the era when two-, three-, and even four- 
story buildings were in vogue and of a type of 
design distinctly ‘“‘schoolhouseish.” Plenty of 
these buildings are left today, with their 
steep dormer roofs, high gables, towers, and 
ornate stonework. Comparatively little atten- 
tion was paid to the interior arrangements; 
functional planning — whatever connotation 
you may give it—had not been invented as 
yet — and a beautiful exterior was a sine qua 
non. 

The materials used were the best then avail- 


*The author of these reminiscenses was for nearly 
thirty years Supervisor of School Building Service of the 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction, Madi- 
son. Since his retirement he has acted a hool planning 
consultant 
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able and the structures were mostly of brick. 
Comparatively little attention was paid to 
fire resistive construction. These buildings 
were not considered “expendable”; they were 
built “stanch and sturdy and lasting” as one 
writer of the later nineties expressed it. How 
times have changed! 

The interiors were mostly of wood construc- 
tion, plaster walls and ceilings, and maple 
flooring (which still persists). A little later, 
attention was paid to “fire walls” in corridors, 
and heater rooms received fireproof treatment. 
In the early 1900's concrete became an im- 
portant structural material. 

Since 1920 newly developed materials have 
come to the fore, including better bricks, im- 
proved cement, structural tile for floors and 
walls; in recent years, plastics have made a 
contribution. Many schoolroom walls are now 
devoid of plaster and receive only a paint or 
other coating over the “base” tile or brick 
construction. 

In the late twenties and early thirties steel 
was more widely used as a construction ma- 
terial; steel joists and beams of the expanded, 
webbed, and welded variety, and even steel 
studs were being used. Steel reinforcing for 
concrete floors changed in character and effi- 
ciency. The whole construction materials 
situation took on a distinctly modern look. 


II. The Problem of Acoustics 


This period also became aware of noise as 
a harmful factor in schoolrooms, and attempts 
were made at solving acoustical problems 
Around 1924, mention is made in a number 
of pamphlets of floor noises; and double floors 


(air spaced) or deadening felt between rough 
and finished floors were advocated. But real 
acoustical treatment of teaching areas was not 
tried until the late thirties, when acoustical 
plaster and various types of sound-absorbing 
tiling were developed. Improved materials of 
these kinds have been used extensively since. 

Acoustical control and its underlying prin- 
ciple is even now not too well understood by 
some schoolmen. I am reminded of acoustical 
tile ceiling in a certain school, which became 
soiled, possibly because of a defective heating 
plant. The janitor was instructed to paint (1) 
these ceilings during vacation time. The re- 
sult needs no comments —a perfect deed. 

Quite a number of acoustical materials are 
now available, mostly of the “tile” type, per- 
forated, filled, or properly surfaced. A proper 
use of these reduces materially the classroom 
noise level. The total noise range, in decibels 
(a measure of relative noise energy) runs 
from 100 or more — a noise level which gives 
a painful sensation, such as heavy thunder or 
the firing of guns — down to O, which is the 
threshold of hearing. The noise factor of the 
classroom should not much exceed 40 decibels 
which may be that of the average quiet office. 
It is readily possible to produce this condition 
by proper calculations and appropriate ma- 
terials. 


Ill. Planning in General 


Before discussing other features of construc- 
tion, let me briefly review the over-all plan- 
ning of school buildings. I have before me a 
number of floor plans of school buildings, 
erected between 1870 and 1910. Eighty per 
cent of these are of the “box” type; i.e., either 
square or slightly oblong. A few show a trend 
to lengthen out and several have a rear ex- 
tension devoted to an auditorium. 

It is amusing to note the ideas expressed by 
some architects, and schoolmen in this respect. 
I have an article by an architect of the 1890- 
1900 period, which reads in part as follows: 
“As to the lack of accommodations for our 
school children; if large buildings of three or 
more stories in height were more generally 
constructed, this condition need not exist, The 
disadvantage of long flights of stairs for chil- 
dren to climb is largely one of imagination! 
This inconvenience, in a great measure, can 
be alleviated by the introduction of elevators 
and the use of the roof as a playground.” 
Simple, eh what? I also have a note that the 
De Lancy School in Philadelphia was seven 
stories in height while the old Groton School 
in Boston was only one story high, at least for 
the central the wings 
stories. A forerunner of the modern school? 


section were two 
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Europe has many schools of this and of an 
earlier period, which have over-all plans of the 
H, L, and even a closed V type; and the last 
mentioned in Hanover, Germany, I have 
myself seen. These foreshadowed the modern 
H, T, U, L, and V types of our country. The 
one-story “ranch” type of school had its in- 
ception in the West and Southwest and spread 
later to other parts of the country. 

The one-story trend, of necessity, calls for 
larger sites not easily obtainable in even our 
relatively small cities. This, in turn, means 
going out into the outlying areas which offer 
land unencumbered with buildings. I remem- 
ber well, when, in a school expansion survey, 
I had the temerity 25 years ago, to recommend 
the purchase of a 50-acre site, in what then 
was considered “the sticks.”’ After considerable 
delay, during which the price was raised ma- 
terially, the city finally relented and bought 
the property. Today, with a large school 
erected on the land and an expanded athletic 
and health program, the plot appears too 
small, 

The one-story school seems, as a whole, to 
find general favor even today, and many ad- 
vantages for this are cited in the present-day 
school literature, which need not be repeated. 
The extent to which the one-story school can 
go is exemplified in a plan recently submitted 
to me for analysis. From the east to the west 
entrance it is just 513 feet long— that is 
nearly a block and a half. Makes a good 
running track, but tough on the supervisor. 

As school districts expand and schools are 
erected in outlying areas, the transportation 
problem is assuming new proportions in many 
places. As far back as 1936, I find a school- 
house with arrangements made for a weather- 
protected bus-loading platform. Since that 
time numerous buildings have been observed 
with similar arrangements. 


IV. The Interior Arrangements 

The rather haphazard interior arrangements 
of the 1880’s and 1890’s have given way to 
rooms planned after careful studies and 
analyses of class organization and instruc- 
tional methods in the various subject offer- 
ings, as well as efficient disposition of the 
different spaces. The results, just to mention 
a few: (1) Auditoriums and gymnasiums are 
isolated from the main structure. (2) Noise- 
producing activities, such as shop and music, 
are placed in separate wings or at the ends of 
extended corridors. (3) The home-economic 
activities are more or less segregated. (4) 
Kindergarten and nursery rooms are planned 
with direct egress to outdoor areas, usually 
special playgrounds. (5) Libraries are cen- 
trally placed, and even in elementary schools 
reading rooms and libraries are becoming 
common. (6) The movements of pupils be- 
tween rooms and departments are carefully 
studied to prevent dangerous “jams” in lobbies 
and corridors and to segregate younger chil- 
dren and special groups; e.g., adults and stu- 
dents in special subjects. Yes, things have 
progressed during the past half century. 

Now let us take a peek at the early class- 
rooms, both in secondary and elementary 
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schools. The classrooms in secondary schools 
run from 19 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft. 0 in. to 24 ft. 
by 33 ft. in schools erected between 1890 
and 1920; the median size for 28 schools and 
271 classrooms was 22 ft. 6 in. by 24 ft. O in. 
Interesting enough, the size of these same 
types of rooms in the newest high schools, is 
very close to the last figure, being 22 ft. 8 in. 
by 30 ft. 0 in. As these rooms are used almost 
entirely for recitation purposes, with some 
academic activity work thrown in, this size 
seems to meet the present needs. 

The situation is a little different in the ele- 
mentary school. In a school erected in 1892, 
the classrooms were 28 ft. wide and 32 ft. 6 in. 
long with a ceiling height of 1314 ft. Quoting 
from a manuscript of the time: “A length 
greater than 32 ft. makes it difficult for the 
teacher’s voice to reach the pupils in the last 
rows.” Well, well; that calls for voice culture? 
“The space given over to the pupils will allow 
seating for 56, and the classroom height will 
give 217 cubic feet of breathing space.” Lots 
of “breathing space” but one wonders what 
the teacher thought of having 56 wiggling 
youngsters to control. Furthermore: ‘This 
presumes that the pupils are seated in single 
seats; with bench seating the classroom could 
hold over sixty.” Teachers of today don’t 
know what a snap they have and what a 
terrific job they have missed. 

But evidently this situation got even too 
much for the school administration for, during 
the early 1910's the classrooms assumed more 
“normal” proportions, and sizes around 21 ft. 
by 32 ft. became accepted standards. Newer 
trends along this line have been treated some- 
what fully in the January, 1953, number of 
the JourNaAL, “Planning and Equipping an 
Elementary Classroom.” 

Spaces devoted to various other educational 
activities have also undergone changes as 
these activities expanded and our viewpoint 
changed. Just an interesting side light: I 
checked the plans of three large high schools 
in the eastern part of the country, which were 
erected around 1890. None has any provisions 
for “manual arts,” as it was then called; none, 
for “homemaking” or music; one had two 
small rooms devoted to “physical culture’; 
all had large spaces labeled “Bicycle Room,” 
one for boys, the other for girls. The small 
administrative suites were located on the first 
floor in one case and on the second floor in 
the other two plans 

It was noted that much, if not most, of the 
manual arts work of that time was relegated 
to special schools, labeled ‘Mechanic Arts 
High Schools,” and similar institutions the 
country over. Such schools were forerunners 
of our vocational schools. 


V. Heating and Ventilation 

The jacketed stove and the “room furnace” 
were outmoded more or less as far back as 
1890, though I have a plan dated 1892 which 
called for them, with an under-floor duct lead- 
ing in from the outside, designated as a 
“ventilating flue.” However, this was a small 
four-room, two-story building, and I have not 
come across such a scheme except in one-room 





and two-room country schools. 

The basement furnace and the steam boiler 
took the place of the stove and the “central 
heating systems,” born some years previously, 
developed into one of three major types: 
(a) direct heating, (b) indirect heating and 
ventilation, and (c) direct-indirect heating 
and ventilation. The direct heating consisted 
of room radiators with either steam or hot 
water supply. The indirect was designated as 
“system where heat to the rooms is supplied 
by ducts from a central bank of heat coils 
through which outside air is passed, sometimes 
by gravity but mostly by a large-bladed fan.” 
The direct-indirect system consisted of radia- 
tion within the room supplied with an outside 
air supply connected to the radiator. This last 
means of heating and incidental ventilation 
did not endure very long for obvious reasons 
and, in fact, quite a few state codes even now 
prohibit this method. The forced-air furnace 
heating method is still in vogue in some 
smaller buildings. 

An architect of the late 1890’s was much 
given to the direct system and used the fan 
only during the day; he explained that “aside 
from possible dust lodgings, the aesthetic ob- 
jections to radiators are the only reasons for 
dispensing with direct radiation in schools.” 
The artistic element will come to the surface 
even in such a mundane subject as heat! 

Early, we were bothered by the demand for 
“clean air with the proper moisture content.” 
It is suspected that this propaganda arose 
from overheating the air fed through furnaces. 
So, we had to provide air moistened by pans 
in the furnace, and similar means for the 
steam jobs—the latter not so easy. One 
writer of that time recommended “heavy 
burlap screens are to be placed in the plenum 
and kept moist by dripping water upon them.” 
There you are . . . so simple! Another out- 
growth of the “wet” idea gave rise to large 
“air washers,” which would clean the air and 
give plenty of moisture to the air the children 
are forced to breathe. That period did not 
last long, as simple scientific investigation 
showed that only in exceptional circumstances 
does the moisture content in the air of schools 
drop below 40° relative; usually it is above 
45°. Air leakage, body evaporation, and the 
outside air, supply all the moisture health 
requires. 

We are still requiring a 70° temperature 
in academic classrooms, but lower tempera- 
tures are found comfortable in “activity” 
rooms. These conditions are maintained in the 
modern school by means of automatic reg- 
ulators, the thermostats. As far back as 1901 
it was advocated that dampers and valves con- 
trolling the heat supply be located in base- 
ments or corridors, “as the janitor only should 
regulate the temperature, for which he should 
be held strictly responsible.” “When the ex- 
pense can be afforded, automatic control of 
the whole heating . . . is advisable; but it 
should be remembered that such delicate ap- 
paratus requires care, and that such control 
is not automatic in a literal sense.” Present- 
day manufacturers will smile at this statement. 


(To be concluded) 
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Religion nm Public Education 


One unfortunately finds nothing new or 
specially helpful on the subject of religion 
in public education in the much heralded 
study of “The Function of the Public 
Schools in Dealing With Religion” which 
is a report of the exploratory study made 
for the Committee on Religion and Educa- 
tion of the American Council of Education. 
We must say that we approached the re- 
port hopefully and expectantly because of 
the many excellent things in the earlier re- 
port of the Committee, though it had the 
fateful weakness of the entire discussion of 
the problem —a refusal to come to grips 
with the underlying issues of the nature of 
religion and the nature of God. Earlier 
criticism of this point has been disregarded 
or not taken into account in this study. 
President Adams of the American Council 
of Education in his Foreword is cautious 
indeed regarding this report making no 
formal or other endorsement of it. Even the 
hope he expressed in the final sentence of 
his Foreword is still remote indeed, and ad- 
vanced in no way by this report; that is, 
the hope “that a solution to this vital prob- 
lem will eventually be found which is 
recognized to be consistent both with the 
constitutional principles of our republic and 
with the importance of religion in human 
life” (p. vii). 


Relation of Religion to Public 
Education 


However, the earlier report of this Com- 
mittee, which we reviewed in this JoURNAL, 
did clear away much of the historical and 
social debris in the way of understanding 
the problem of religion and public educa- 
tion. There was considerable clarification 
of such problems as: (1) the “negative at- 
titude” of public education toward reli- 
gion; (2) secularism; (3) sectarianism and 
instruction in religion; (4) the separation 
of Church and State; and (5) a religious 
interpretation of our historical develop- 
ment. The present report reaffirmed certain 
wise recommendations of the earlier re- 
port: (1) the impossibility of formulating 
a common basis of religious teaching, which 
in the language of the report might lead 
to a “public school sect”; (2) the camou- 
flage of ‘moral and spiritual values” as 
ordinarily interpreted as a substitute for 
religion; and (3) the teaching which op- 
poses or denies religion is as much a viola- 
tion of religious liberty as teaching which 
advocates or supports any particular reli- 
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gious belief; and (4) the neglect of religion 
is itself a positive attitude. 


Three Attitudes in Public Education 


The findings of facts made in the report 
required no great research but only an 
ordinary acquaintance with the situation. 
Three patterns of practice are found: (1) 
avoidance of religion; (2) planned reli- 
gious activities; and (3) factual study of 
religion. 

1. Avoidance of Religion. Though there is 
some outright opposition, this attitude is gen- 
erally based understandingly on prudential 
grounds. 

2. Planned Religious Activities. The so- 
called planned activities include “devotional 
opening exercises, including reading of the 
Bible, prayers, religious programs in celebra- 
tion of Thanksgiving, Hanukkah, Christmas, 
and Easter; grace before meals and prayers 
before athletic contests . . . elective courses in 
Bible; and credit toward high school gradua- 
tion for Bible study outside of school” (p. 11). 

3. Factual Study. This is described as “‘char- 
acterized by deliberate aim and definite plan to 
deal directly and factually with religion wher- 
ever and whenever it is intrinsic to learning 
experience in social studies, literature, art, 
music, and other fields” (p. 11). It may be 
remarked in this connection that in our judg- 
ment any teacher who failed to do this would 
be failing not only in relation to religion but 
in the adequacy of their treatment of the 
secular subject itself. 


Factual Study of Religion 


The promotion of this factual study is 
the great “discovery” and great objective 
of the report. “Recognizing as we do,” says 
the report, “the inherent limitations im- 
posed upon the public school with respect 
to religion, we have deliberately chosen 
to focus our efforts on factual study of 
religion, which we believe any tax-sup- 
ported school, college, or university can 
practice. This approach, we believe, offers 
the greatest promise of a solution to the 
problem” (pp. 11-12). This is a dubious 
statement indeed. Much of the study is 
preoccupied with opinions, and in connec- 
tion with this “deliberate choice” of the 
factual study techniques, we read: “The 
opinionnaires were deliberately and 
strongly biased toward factual study of 
religion” (p. 53). At least that is honest. 

This is the conclusion of the Report: 

We believe we have found the most prom- 
ising approach to the further study of this 
problem, namely, factual study of religion 


when and where intrinsic to general education. 
This approach has distinctive merits. It is 
thoroughly consistent with modern educa- 
tional theory and practice. It is applicable to 
any school, college, or university, in addition 
to, or in substitution for, other practices. Its 
justification lies principally in the requirements 
of a fundamental general education, Such prac- 
tice need not supplant planned religious ac- 
tivities, but it will tend to fill a vacuum 
caused by avoidance of religion (p. 83). 


Qualified Teachers and Community 
Approval 


Two conditions emerged from discussion 
with local groups; the discussion generally 
produced a majority agreeing that factual 
study of religion is desirable if qualified 
teachers can be found, and if the people 
of local communities will permit it. These 
are two important aspects of the problem. 
If, however, teachers are not prepared for 
the factual study of religion incidental to 
other studies, then they are not prepared 
to teach the other studies. For any direct 
study of religion or of comparative reli- 
gion then, the religion illiteracy of teachers 
as well as methods of teaching is a serious 
problem. Communities have general con- 
trol of their schools and the factual study 
of religion incidental to general education 
is within that control. It would be surpris- 
ing if it needed a special decision. 


A More Realistic Statement of the 
Problem 


The real problem, as distinct from the 
“factual study of religion,” is faced in the 
earlier report in which the teaching of 
“spiritual and moral values” as such is 
not enough. This is what the Committee 
said: 

But to assume that spiritual values embody 
the full, valid content of religion is quite an- 
other matter. The words “spiritual” and ‘“mor- 
al” denote the value-structure of life. Religion 
seeks personal identification with some ulti- 
mate source of values. It involves faith in the 
permanent validity and durability of these 
values. Religion has always supplied moral 
sanctions for men’s actions. No person is fully 
educated who has not gained a knowledge of 
the faiths men live by. And unless the schools 
are content to leave one of the major areas of 
life unexplored, the specifically religious beliefs 
and aspirations of human beings must have 
attention. 

This, however, is only a part of the matter. 
Religion is not only a faith to be believed but 
a life to be lived, which involves group as 
well as individual behavior. 


























































This would be teaching religion, and the 
report offers not the slightest clue as to 
how it may be achieved in the public 
schools under present conditions. 


A Practical Experience 


Perhaps a further word should be added 
regarding the factual study of religion. As 
a teacher in the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools for ten years in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, what is 
called the factual study of religion — it 
was more than factual — was a matter of 
course, When we taught as I did the 
“Vision of Sir Launfal” or Tennyson’s 
“Idylls of the King,” there was never even 
an inhibition in working out the signifi- 
cance of these poems. Nor did the “‘first 
disobedience” of the “Paradise Lost” cause 
trouble, nor did “till one greater man re- 
store us,” neither did Roman history in its 
later stages, nor medieval history, nor the 
Protestant Reformation or Revolution, as 
you may call it, cause any trouble. Nor did 
the teacher of American history and civics 
overlook the numerous statements regard- 
ing God, religion, and natural law by lead- 
ing statesmen and by the Declaration and 
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the Constitution of the United States and 
of the States and other public documents. 
No teaching of these subjects as such would 
be adequate which did not face fully the 
religious content of these topics informed 
by sufficient scholarship. For the most part 
this will be teaching about religion. This 
has been of long practice, is well established 
and is an essential part of good teaching. 


The Basic Issue of Values Not Facts 

But to go to a more realistic report (the 
concluding pamphlet of the Hazen series 
on Religious Perspectives in College Teach- 
ing by George F. Thomas), which has a 
definite understanding of, at least, a spe- 
cific meaning of religion, we quote without 
discussion some of its conclusions. Though 
the discussion was for the college level, it 
is just as applicable to lower schools. 

1. Religious facts, issues, and implications 
should be dealt with in every division, depart 
ment, and course where they arise naturally 
(p. 11). 

: 2. The study of religion in its relations with 
other human interests and in its impact upon 
social institutions and cultural activities be- 
longs largely to other departments (p. 11). 

3. Religious truth is truth about God and 


His relation to the world. As such, it is not 
truth of the same order and at the same level 
as other truths. . . . This implies that the 
religious perspective on physics does not add 
new facts to the subject, in the usual sense 
of the word “facts”; it provides an interpreta- 
tion to all the facts of the subject by indicating 
their relation to God as the ultimate Being 
upon whom they depend. Similarly, the re 
ligious perspective on politics or aesthetics 
does not add mew values of the same order as 
the human “values” dealt with by these dis- 
ciplines; it offers values of a higher order and 
another way of evaluating all human “values’’ 
by reference to the Good which God wills for 
man (pp. 12-13). 

The issue that is presented in the first 
two points is significant for what is called 
the factual study of religion. The issue 
made in the third point, relating to the real 
study of religion, raises the fundamental 
issue which the report of the American 
Council of Education does not face. 


No Help 


This report offers no special insight into 
the problem of religion in public education 
nor has it provided any guidance or help 
to boards of education, school administra- 
tors, or teachers. 


THE COMMUNITY BUDGET vs. 
THE SCHOOL BUDGET 


Today the modern community, be it a 
city, a small town or the spacious open 
country, needs to formulate a plan for 
income and expenditures for its financial 
support. 

With all the clamor for road and street 
building, as well as the demand for social 
welfare for the aged and the physically 
handicapped, each and every citizen of a 
community needs to be well informed about 
the various sources of income and the needs 
for expenditures. 


The school budget needs to be a com- 
munity budget. 


The school administrator can no longer 
just formulate a school budget and forget 
the other expenditures of the community 
where his school is located. Many school 
administrators have studied professional 
courses in school finance, as the writer has 
done, without consideration of the other 
financial needs of the entire community. 
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It is high time that the school administra- 
tor sit down with his board of education, 
with the city comptroller, (city treasurer) 
the county treasurer, the county council, 
or any other body that plans the budget 
for the county outside of the incorporated 
towns and cities, and with the county and 
state tax boards, and really take stock of 
the entire community — not just the school 
city, the township, the county, but the 
entire state—-and formulate the local 





school budget in terms of sources of income 
and of needs for the entire state, etc. 

School administrators and state teacher 
associations have been going ahead using 
their own means of propaganda to get tax- 
payers to approve higher taxes for the sup- 
port of education. The writer earnestly 
wants education supported well by the 
taxpayers of a community, but it is no 
longer just a one-man or two-man show, 
this making of a school budget. It is a 
community project to make a_ school 
budget, a city budget, or the budget for 
any other governmental unit. 

Too often in the past the school admin- 
istrator has based his budget needs and in- 
come upon the bare facts of how much 
some other city school system the same size 
is spending for the support of its schools. 
He also has learned in a course in School 
Budgets and Accounts in some College of 
Education, from a professor of School Ad- 
ministration, how to apportion his educa- 
tional expenditures under the accepted 
categories of building and maintenance 
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needs, instructional needs, bond retirement 
needs, etc. This is necessary and all good, 
but the school administrator while taking 
such a course as the above should have had 
the opportunity to sit in with other groups 
of his state, city, and county, and learn 
along with the other budget-making per- 
sonnel the sources of income and needs for 
expense of the entire governmental unit, 
be it city, county, or state. 


The public must be informed. 


In the past the schools have headed up 
campaigns for funds presented to the PTA 
groups, to the board of education, and to a 
few citizen groups of a school city, through 
editorials in newspapers, radio broadcasts, 
etc. Invariably fair support has come for 
the schools. The writer has a great deal of 
faith in the American people, but he is 
suggesting to school administrators, to city 
officials (budget makers), and to county 
and state officials, that the American public 
is not well enough informed about all the 
financial needs of the entire community. 
We can no longer make a single drive just 
for the support of a single community serv- 
ice or need, such as a new tax for recrea- 
tion, or for welfare, or for library needs. 
The public has stood for these single money 
raising campaigns just about long enough. 
Now it needs a more complete and unified 
community analysis of its ability to finance 
its schools, its courts, its roads and streets, 
and all of the component parts of a 
community. 

The public on the whole, that is the 
average taxpayer, regardless of his income 
of his financial status, has the right to 
expect of the school administrators and 
of all budget makers of a community an 


inventory of the financial sources and ex- 
penditures of the community. 

We can no longer keep asking taxpayers 
to support schools, to support road build- 
ing, or to support a recreational project 
just because some other community of 
comparative population size does so-and- 
so. One fallacy in the above plan of finan- 
cial support, based upon mere population 
size, is that a school’s need may be greater 
in a city, even though the total city popu- 
lation may be the same as a nearby city 
of the same total population. 


Young cities need more school support. 


One city may have a much younger 
population than the other, which would 
mean in most cases that there is a greater 
school population and greater need for 
schoolhousing and for instructional serv- 
ices. On the other hand the city with the 
more aged population may have a greater 
need for social welfare than the city with 
the younger population, and may require 
greater outlays for hospitalization and 
care of the aged and infirm. Hence, the 
city officials who plan the budget for the 
social welfare need of such a city should 
sit down with school officials, who plan 
the budget for the schools, and work out 
a balanced plan for the whole financial 
income and expenditures for the entire 
city. 

The writer suggests that all budget 
makers of a community, be they school, 
city, or state officials, should co-operate 
in a constant inventory of all the physical, 
social, and economic changes that have 
taken place or are now taking place, such 
as population changes as to age and dis- 
tribution, land use, industrial development, 
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and physical deterioration of property in 
the community. 


Understanding develops support. 

The writer has had experience in setting 
up such an inventory plan for a good- 
sized city whose city officials and board 
of education have worked together closely 
to evaluate the total sources of income 
and to plan the needed expenditures for 
the whole community — not just the school 
city nor the civil city alone. This pro- 
cedure has resulted in better public rela- 
tionships between all of the leading citi- 
zens of the community, for they have been 
given a chance to participate in under- 
standing and working for the betterment 
of the total financial structure of their 
community. 

Community strife between different in- 
terested groups of a community is often 
caused by some persons who have not had 
a chance to look at the community’s 
financial resources and needed expenditures 
based upon the total factual picture of 
the community. Faith in the average 
American community’s people is what we 
need to encourage and not to discount 
when we are in the process of spending 
the public's money which after all has 
been provided by the taxpayer. 

Community unity should be one of our 
goals in any educational system; it can 
be accomplished when citizens as taxpayers 
have a chance to participate in the com- 
munity inventory process, as described 
above, and not in just paying the bills 
which have been created by the budget 
makers. 

A community budget will strengthen the 
unity of a city because such a plan of 
spending the sources of income involves 
interest and participation on the part of 
the largest number of citizens of the com- 
munity. 





The Board of Education, Longview, Texas. 
The Longview board of education has shown active interest in expanding the program of education for the 


Longview public schools in recent years. Increased enrollments have necessitated the building of six new 


elementary school buildings and one 4-room addition within the past year. 


The board is presently engaged in planning a new auditorium, cafeteria, band hall, and administrative unit 
for the senior high school. The cost of this project will be $350,000. 
The board of education, left to right, includes: Mrs. Louise Wallace, secretary to the board and superin- 
tendent; A. B. McLauchlin, business manager; Mrs. Earl Roberts, member; Dr. Tom B. Francis, member; 
R. E. Slayton, superintendent; Bowman Snider, president; Louis B. Green, member; Josh T. Moore, mem- 
ber; J. B. Moffett, member; W. R. Owings, Jr., vice-president. 
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Twin Lakes Safety Program 


Both Instruction and Attitudes 


More than a thousand children enrolled in 
the Twin Lakes elementary schools, Twin 
Lakes, Fla., have enjoyed during the past 
three years the benefits of a safety program. 
The school, which is in the Greater Tampa 
area, has stressed safety and has made safety 
an integral factor of the entire school service 
to a degree that the adult community has be- 
come safety conscious. Numerous opportun- 
ities have been created to dramatize and 
maximize graphically appeals for care and 
consideration of safe conduct in the school 
building and on the playground, in the phys- 
ical-education activities, the art and music 
classes, and in the lunchroom. Safety has been 
stressed as good manners and this has paid off. 

Accidents incidental to attendance at school 
have been materially reduced, and the habits 
and ideals inculcated in the children have re- 
sulted in a welcome absence of the sounds of 
sirens and the rush of emergency vehicles. 

A considerable number of children are car- 
ried to the school and are returned home by 
school bus or private conveyance; one fifth 
of the children ride bicycles or walk to school. 
The transportation problem is essentially one 
of safety. 

In the establishment of the safety program 
much aid has been provided by community 
organizations, particularly.the Tampa Citizens 
Safety Council, the sheriff’s office, the Sulphur 
Springs Fire Department, and the School 
Patrols Division of the sheriff’s office. 

When the work was first initiated evidence 





The Pupil Patrol is helped by the school 
traffic signs. 


of acceptance was slight. Careful planning 
and continuous co-operation on the part of 
the school authorities and the community have 
helped to shape the program and to give sub- 
stance to specific activities. 


Pupils’ Safety Organizations 

A Bicycle Club was formed under faculty 
sponsorship, which meets once a week to dis- 
cuss problems of interest such as hand signals, 
the right of way, rules and courtesy of the 
road, and keeping bicycles in proper repair. 
Any student may qualify; ownership of a 
bicycle is not necessary for membership. Since 
the formation of this club there have been 
no serious bicycle accidents among the chil- 
dren attending the school. The members of 
the club believe with reason that they have 
made a contribution to this result. 

The School Patrol membership is recruited 
by the teachers, each September, from the 
three sixth-grade classes. After the middle of 
the school year, apprentice patrols are picked 
from the fifth grades and are trained as junior 
patrols by the experienced senior patrols. By 
the end of the year these boys are ready to 
assume their full responsibility, and the school 
never begins a year with an inexperienced unit. 

The School Patrol is of course an honor 
society, and is limited to boys and girls out- 
standing in character and ability. These are 
pupils with leadership qualities for whom both 
the student body and the faculty have the 
highest respect. 


The School Safety Council shares honors 
with the Patrol, and through it the boys and 
girls in the intermediate grades are represented 
by pupils of their own choosing. The objec- 
tives of the council are to help the member- 
ship of the school prevent accidents and take 
note of dangerous possibilities and probabil- 
ities, and thereby further reduce the danger 
potential. Thus is the safety campaign made 
a vital part of the school spirit. 

The school has an organization of Student 
Fire Marshals, made up of two pupils from 
each classroom. These assist with fire drills. 
They wear an arm band and a fireman’s 
helmet to designate their position. 


The Safety Flag 


One of the impressive ceremonies at school 
is the raising and lowering of the Green Safety 
Flag, which flies from the standard just be- 
neath the United States Flag on all accident- 
free days. At the beginning of the year, every 
child in school gathers around the flagpole to 
see the green flag raised. When an avoidable 
accident occurs, the green flag is lowered and 
remains down for a full week. The school 
quickly realizes the absence of the flag. When 
it is raised again the school safety song, com- 
posed by a sixth-grade class, is sung by the 
entire student body, accompanied by the 
school band. 

Last year the program was highlighted by a 
Safety Festival, in which different phases of 
school safety were depicted. Prizes were 


The green school safety flag flies immediately 
below the Colors. 
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The First Prize booth at the Safety First Exhibit consisted of 
pupils injured through typical child carelessness. 


awarded for winners of such events as bicycle 
riding, kite flying, and rope jumping. Safety 
exhibits were shown in a series of booths 
designed by the children, and cups were pre- 
sented to the first, second, and third place 
booth winners. 

The safety program is a continuing move- 
ment; new projects are always appearing. Re- 
cently, a school safety marker was designed by 
the principal and constructed by a member 
of the parent-teacher association. It consists 
of an image of a little red schoolhouse with 
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the words School Zone painted on a yellow 
panel below. The safety patrols regularly roll 
the markers into the middle of the road in 
the morning and remove them after school. 


Dangerous Strangers 


The children have been warned, following 
several incidents, not to speak to strangers on 
the way to school or home. Fortunately, no 
serious harm has resulted. The nature of the 
danger has been outlined in a movie film, 


Minutes of the Board of 


The importance of school board minutes 
cannot be overemphasized. They are the 
official record of all business transacted by 
the board. Many school legal decisions 
have been reached from the records of the 
minutes as they appeared in the actual 
book of minutes. School board minutes are 
required by law in all of the 48 states. 
They should be prepared as one would pre- 
pare any legal document. They should be 
neatly typed, well organized, clearly ex- 
pressed, and, above all, they should be 
accurate to the last detail. Moreover, they 
should be filed in a fireproof safe to afford 
permanency, since they will be needed for 
future reference. 

The actual writing of the minutes of the 
board should be done by the secretary of 


*Professor of Education and Director of Teacher Train- 
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the board of education or by the school 
office secretary. In any event, the board 
secretary should carefully read each word 
of the minutes, signing not only his name 
at the close but also initialing each page. 


The Minute Book 


The minute book should preferably be 
of the loose-leaf type. The 8% by 14-inch 
size seems to be the most popular. This 
binder permits the use of the typewriter 
for the preparation of the minutes; and 
teacher contracts, important legal docu- 
ments, and other papers and correspond- 
ence that should become a part of the board 
record can be easily bound along with the 
corresponding minutes of the board. A few 
boards still retain the permanently bound 
minute book: however, it is far less satis- 






















































shown with the assistance of. the Tampa 
Citizens Safety Council. Children have been 
told to observe any potential offender care- 
fully in order to be able to identify him in 
the police line-up. They must also record on 
the spot his automobile license number. 

This part of the safety program has been 
effective. Shortly after the showing of the 
film, a group of little girls on their way home 
were accosted by a man who made offensive 
advances. One of the girls immediately took 
his license number and gave it to her mother 
when she reached home. The sheriff’s office 
was notified and the individual was arrested, 
tried, and convicted. 

It is the feeling of the faculty that the field 
of safety is much broader than merely the 
prevention of accidents; it reaches into the 
realms of health and physical education. Thus, 
the teachers admit all children upon arrival 
in the morning to the warm classrooms and 
keep them off the dewy grounds before the 
opening of school. The prevention of chills 
and colds is a constant concern of the school, 
especially during cold and wet weather. 

The school has won a local award for its 
safety accomplishments and has been given 
national honors in the Roy Rogers contest. 
The national award was given in a field of 
8000 participating schools and was the oc- 
casion of a program that aroused a great deal 
of local attention and brought together chil- 
dren from a wide area. 

The curriculum embodies the showing of 
films, lectures, demonstrations, and activities. 
All patrols frequently attend safety motion 
pictures on Saturdays, and at the end of the 
school year a picnic is held for them in 
recognition of their services. Last year the 
most outstanding student was awarded a free 
trip to Washington, D. C. 


Education 


factory than the loose-leaf binder. 

Each page should be numbered for ref- 
erence purposes. Attention is called to head- 
ings placed at the beginning of each new 
piece of business. These serve three im- 
portant purposes: 

1. They furnish in outline form the rec- 
ord of the board. 

2. They act as guideposts for quick ref- 
erence or review of previous meetings. 

3. They supply topics for an index — the 
same function as an index of a book. 

There are several methods of indexing 
board minutes. Some superintendents rec- 
ommend an index placed in the back of 
each volume of board minutes, somewhat 
like a book index. A more functional type 
of index can be made by placing each of 
the headings of the minutes on a 3 by 
5-inch filing card as follows: 








President, absence of, Resolution on 
September 2, 1952 
Volume No. 10, page 1 
Over a period of years, an index proves 
very usable and convenient. Cards are filed 
alphabetically. Cross indexing should be 
done so far as possible. 


The Agendum 


An agendum should be prepared by the 
superintendent and mailed to each board 
member three or four days prior to every 
meeting. Along with other items of busi- 
ness should be included a typewritten copy 
of the previous minutes. This plan pre- 
pares each board member for the general 
pattern of the forthcoming meeting, It also 
gives the board an opportunity to read 
carefully the record of the previous meet- 
ing. At the meeting proper the minutes can 
be approved “as read’’ unless there are 
changes or corrections. 

The following set of minutes is an ex- 
ample of one meeting of an Illinois board 
of education. A great deal of formality and 
verbosity seems to prevail throughout. It 
so happens, however, that minutes similar 
to these have stood the test in two court 
cases in the state of Illinois. Whether a 
board of education adopts an elaborate set 
of minutes or an abbreviated form, the 
important factor is the legal language and 
procedure recommended by the state school 
code involved. Such matters as the annual 
report, the budget, and the employment of 
teachers should be written in a style that 
will meet the legal sanction of the indi- 
vidual state in question. 

Two charts accompanying the minutes 
were entitled “Other Current Orders” and 
“Payroll Orders.” Columns of the former 
allowed for recording of the following in- 
formation: Date, Order Number, the Per- 
son or Firm to Whom the Order Was 
Given, Description of the Order, the 
Amount, the Subamount, and Accounting 
Distribution. The payroll chart had the 
following columns: Date of Contract in 
Minutes, Employee’s Name, Date of Or- 
der, Order Number, Amounts, Subamounts, 
and Distribution. 


Minutes of the Regular Monthly Meeting of 
the Board of Education of Tunica Community 
High School District No. 34 in Cape County, 
State of Ilinois, held in the high school build- 
ing, in the Village of Tunica and said high 
school district on the 2nd day of September, 
A.D. 1952, at the hour of 9:00 P.M. at the 
call of the president of said board of education. 
PRESENT 
Frank W. Nathan, Seeretary 


William C. Grady 

Mrs. Elma Rothmore 
ABSENT 

James T Weston, President 

Carl Kruge 


Member Mrs. Elma Rothmore offered the following 
resolution and moved its adoption 
RESOLUTION: Absence of President 


Wuerras, James T. Weston, president of the board 
of education of Tunica Community High School Dis- 
trict No. 34 in Cape County, State of Illinois, is 


away from the community on business and is unable 
to attend to the duties of his office; and 


Wuereas, It is necessary that some person be ap- 
pointed president pro tempore in order that the busi- 
ness of said high school district may be properly 
conducted 

Now Therefore, Be It Resolved by the board of 
education of Tunica Community High School District 
No. 34 in Cape County, State of Illinois, that William 
C. Grady be and he hereby is appointed president pro 
tempore of said board of education to serve during the 
absence of James T. Weston, and to have and exercise 
all of the powers and authority of the president of 
aid board of education during the period of his 
appointment. 

The motion was seconded by Frank W. Nathan 

Whereupon the president pro tem stated the motion, and 
directed the secretary to call the roll, and directed the 
members who favored the adoption of the resolution to 
answer aye as their names were called, and directed the 
members who were opposed to the adoption of the resolu- 
tion to answer nay as their names were called. The sec- 
retary immediately called the roll and the members an- 
swered as follows: 


Mrs. Elma Rothmore Aye 
Frank W. Nathan Aye 
William C. Grady Aye 
James T. Weston Absent 
Carl Krugg Absent 


The secretary thereupon announced the vote as afore- 
said, and the president pro tem thereupon announced that 
the resolution had received the unanimous affirmative vote 
of all of the members of the said board of education and 
declared said resolution duly adopted. 


Previous Minutes Approved 


The minutes of meetings of August 4, August 11, and 
August 18 were read and individually approved. 

The board discussed the question of ascertaining as 
nearly as practicable how much money should be trans- 
ferred from the building fund to the educational fund 
before the adoption of the budget (or before making the 
levy). Such transfer is provided for in Section 189 of 
the school law as amended by House Bill 296 


RESOLUTION: Budget and Annual 


Appropriation Ordinance 


Whereas, The budget and annual appropriation 
ordinance for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952, 


and ending June 30, 1953, which has been adopted 
calls for an educational levy of twenty thousand dollars 
($20,000); and 

Wuereas, The said budget and appropriation 
ordinance calls for a building levy of six thousand 
five hundred dollars ($6,500); 

Therefore, Be 1t Resolved, That the board of educa 
tion of Tunica Community High School District 
Number 34, in the County of Cape, and in the State 
of Illinois, certify to the township treasurer that the 
said Tunica Community High School District 34, in 
Cape County, in the State of Illinois, requires the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars ($20,000) to be levied 
as a special tax for building purposes on the equalized 
assessed value of the taxable property of said Tunica 
Community High School District Number 34, in the 
County of Cape, State of Illinois, for the year 1953 

Mrs. Elma Rothmore seconded the motion. 

Whereupon the president pro tem stated the motion 
directed the secretary to call the roll, directed the members 
who favored the adoption of the resolution to answer aye 
as their names were called and directed the members who 
were opposed to the adoption of the resolution to answer 
nay as their names were called. The secretary immediately 
called the roll and the members answered as follows: 


Frank W. Nathan Aye 
Mrs. Elma Rothmore Aye 
William C. Grady Aye 
James T. Weston Absent 
Carl Krugg Absent 


(Include @ copy of the certificate of levy here.) 

The secrtary thereupon announced the vote as afore 
said and the president pro tem thereupon announced that 
the resolution had received the unanimous affirmative vote 
of all of the members of the board of education and 
declared said resolution duly adopted. 


Bills Approved 


Frank W. Nathan submitted a motion that educational 
fund bills Nos. 21 to 35 and building fund bills Nos. 13 
to 14 inclusive as detailed on the attached list be paid 
Mrs. Elma Rothmore seconded the motion. 

Whereupon the president pro tem stated the motion 
directed the secretary to call the roll, directed the members 
who favored the adoption of the resolution to answer aye 
as their names were called and directed the members who 
were opposed to the adoption of the resolution to answer 
nay as their names were called. The secretary immediately 
called the roll and the members answered as follows: 


(Concluded on page 72) 





A WORKING BOARD 


IN SESSION 





Board of Education, Fort Madison, Iowa. 
The Fort Madison, Iowa, school board was reorganized for the 1953-54 


school year with L. B. Hardy as president; R. O 


. Thomas as vice-president; 


and Walter A. Cooper as secretary. Other members of the board are J. J. 
Hutton, R. E. McKiernan, and D. E. Paul. Supt. Harland L. R. Paschal was 
re-elected for a three-year term, with a substantial eng increase. 


The members of the board, left to right, are: R. 


Thomas, vice- 


president; D. E. Paul; R. E. McKiernan; standing, past president and 
member, J. J. Hutton; L. B. Hardy, president; Walter Cooper, secretary; 


insert, Supt. Harland L. R. Paschal. 
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To School Executives — 





Planning with the Manager 









for a Successful School Lunch 


It is the purpose of every school lunch- 
room manager: (1) to produce an appetiz- 
ing and nutritious lunch at a price which 
youngsters can afford to pay, and (2) to 
manage this business in a manner most 
satisfactory to her supervisors. Many de- 
tails can be carried out most satisfactorily 
if administrators will sit down with her 
and arrive at decisions regarding them. 
This will require much less time and 
patience than would be needed later to 
straighten out misunderstandings due to 
differences of opinion or lack of knowledge 
of approved procedures. 


Personnel 


The character and efficiency of person- 
nel that are to work in the school are 
always of paramount concern of any ad- 
ministrator. Therefore the principal or 
superintendent will want to know each 
school lunchroom employee. The manager 
and the administrator should set up a 
definite procedure for hiring. Do you wish 
to interview each applicant for the various 
jobs? Or would you prefer to have the 
manager interview the many applicants 
and send to you the several most accept- 
able? You may wish to see only the one 
that the manager considers the best for 
the situation. Or you may know your 
school community well enough that you 
need only to talk over with the manager 
the women in the neighborhood who have 
applied, and the two of you decide with- 
out your taking time to interview the 
applicant yourself. Whatever procedure 
you endorse, have it understood with your 
manager so that she can carry out your 
policy. 

Should it become necessary to dismiss 
an employee or not rehire her for the 
following year, your role in this action 
should be clearly defined. The responsi- 
bility will rest on the executive’s shoulders, 
as far as the community is concerned. 
Therefore you should have a part in the 
decision, and thereafter you should stand 
behind the manager in the action taken. 

Since the manager must work very 
closely with the personnel, her judgment 
and the personality traits of the employees 
should be considered. Certainly the ad- 
ministrator should not force onto the 


*Associate Professor of Institution Management, Teach- 
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manager an employee with whom she can- 
not work compatibly. 

Records regarding employees, including 
their personal data and employment his- 
tory, are becoming increasingly important 
because of social security, pension and 
insurance plans, and employment agencies. 
The records which are to be kept should 
be formulated, or the existing system of 
records explained to the manager. It should 
be decided who should keep these records, 
the manager or the administrator’s office 
secretary. If the records are kept in the 
school board office, the manager may be 
responsible for notifying that office of per- 
tinent data to be added from time to time. 

Because much more labor is needed at 
the lunch hour, it may be desirable to 
hire students to assist at this time. The 
administrator should help to formulate 
policies regarding this. How long should 
they work? Should they be excused from 
study periods before or after their usual 
lunch period? If so, special class schedules 
may have to be arranged. Should they 
be used extra in case of emergencies, such 
as the absence of a regular employee? 
Should such students be given their lunches 
as their payment, or should they be given 
cash and allowed to buy their lunch if 
they wish? Or should they be given 
lunches and money? 


The Teacher Manager Probiem 


If the manager is also a teacher, she 
may need to be in the kitchen at unusual 
times, such as when produce fails to arrive 
or employees are absent. What should be 
the policy regarding her class during this 
time? Should class time be used to pre- 
pare lunch? Occasional experience of this 
would be educational for the class mem- 
bers. However, if the same duties or 
types of work are repeated frequently, it 
ceases to be educational and the planned 
course of lessons suffers. A carefully 
managed organization will have plans for 
such emergencies which will not penalize 
the teaching program. These might include 
alternate foods on the emergency shelf — 
foods which require little preparation, 
time, and effort. The plans also might 
include having a list of employee substi- 
tutes just as you have teacher substitutes. 
These people should be familiar with the 





service equipment and therefore should 
work occasionally to keep posted. Some- 
times it is possible, in a large system, to 
borrow a worker from another school. 
Planning ahead often makes only slight 
changes necessary in what otherwise would 
be an emergency. 

The duties and responsibilities of the 
building janitor in the cafeteria should be 
defined and understood. It should not be 
necessary for the janitor to skip other 
duties to perform cafeteria service. Nor 
should it be necessary for the cafeteria 
personnel to “bribe” the janitor with food 
to get certain work performed. 

It may be advantageous to arrive at 
decisions as to entrances employees should 
use, rest rooms to be used by cafeteria 
employess if they do not have their own, 
and lockers which are to be assigned to 
them. These seem to be minor points, but 
they contribute to smooth functioning if 
all affected are informed. 


Buying Procedures 


Definite policies regarding buying pro- 
cedures should be formulated. The man- 
ager, because of training and because she 
uses the supplies, should be the person 
best qualified to make purchases. Because 
of the vast differences in quality, style, 
types, sizes, and packaging of various foods 
and the sudden changes in prices for fresh 
produce and meats, it is difficult to tell 
another person what to buy. Substitutions 
must be made for specified items very 
often, and judgment is required in making 
satisfactory choices. Therefore the pur- 
chasing, unless handled by a person who 
spends her time exclusively in purchasing 
food for a large school system, should be 
done by the manager. 

Purchases should be done with firms 
which offer wholesale prices. This not only 
secures the proper price advantage for the 
food service but eliminates the unwise com- 
petition of retail grocers for the trade. 

Staple groceries are best bought on bid. 
In order to buy in quantities large enough 
to justify bids the school must have ade- 
quate and properly ventilated storage space 
for a year’s supply. Foods bought daily or 
several times a week may be purchased by 
comparison buying; i.e., getting prices from 
several firms by telephone or shopping 
trips. 



























The school cafeteria has a distinctly educational function achieved 
in a happy manner. 


Donated foods supplied by the govern- 
ment are handled differently in each state. 
The school administrators should be noti- 
fied regarding foods available and_ the 
quantity they may have. The first thought 
may be to order all that is allowed, but 
the decision regarding the amount to re- 
quest should be made by the administrator 
in consultation with the manager. Certain 
items are difficult to sell to children in 
some communities, because of different 
racial and nationality food patterns. The 
manager will recognize this and order light 
on foods with low acceptance by her group. 
Other foods she might want to order the 
limit that will be allowed. 

Deliveries should be arranged so that 
they will not disturb classes, and that em- 
ployees may be on hand to receive the 
orders. The storage of all supplies should 
be safeguarded. Therefore locked space 
should be provided and this should be in 
a convenient place. Similarly, there should 
be proper provision for garbage and trash, 
away from flies, rodents, and large ani- 
mals. Removal of these should be at times 
which will not disturb classes in rooms 
near the loading platform. 


Handling Cash and Payments 


The routine for handling cash should 
be planned. The persons who are to handle 
money should be carefully designated. To 
safeguard the administration many schools 
prefer to have bonded all employees who 
are to handle cash. This may eliminate the 
use of student help as cashiers. 

How much change must be provided to 
start each day’s operation and in what 


40 


denominations? Who should get this cash 
and prepare the change bank daily? What 
disposition is to be made of receipts col- 
lected? Is there a safe in the school build- 
ing — either in the cafeteria office or the 
administrator’s office? Who is designated to 
take the receipts to the bank and how 
often? What should be the procedure for 
deciding the bank to be used? Who should 
have the authority to write checks against 
this account? 

This last item suggests that the entire ac- 
counting procedure should be formulated 
by the school board so that adequate, ac- 
curate, and immediate records are kept. 
Yet this system should not be so extensive 
as to be a burden to persons doing other 
tasks which require the entire working day. 
If there is a subsidized program, the records 
must meet the approval of the subsidizing 
agency. 


Keeping the Manager Posted 


In order to plan without waste, the 
school lunch manager needs to be informed 
of any cause for decrease in patronage as 
far in advance as possible. If the school is 
to be dismissed at noon to allow the stu- 
dents to attend an athletic event at another 
school, see that the manager is told. If the 
snow is piling up deeper and deeper, and it 
has been decided to send the youngsters 
home before lunch, tell her as soon as the 
decision is made. If the manager is a faculty 
member or attends planning sessions she 
will know of conventions and other planned 
events. Otherwise this schedule should be 
sent to her. Similarly, if extra guests are 
expected for lunch she would like to know 


about it to plan menus that are appropriate 
in both quantity and type. She may be able 
to assist you in other entertaining prob- 
lems, also, if enough time is allowed for 
planning in the regular work schedule. In 
other words, give the manager as much con- 
sideration regarding unusual events as you 
would give your wife. 


LOCAL CONTROL OF 
EDUCATION HAS BROUGHT 
REWARDS 


This fundamental policy with regard to 
education has been richly rewarding. Local 
control has stimulated popular interest in our 
schools. Americans have taken pride in the 
efforts made locally to educate their sons and 
daughters. They have considered it a right 
to have a voice in deciding what the schooling 
of their children should be. Generally they 
have proved willing to provide the means of 
maintaining their educational institutions. 
There have been exceptions. Some citizens and 
some communities have been, and still are, 
remiss in providing the necessary minimum of 
education for their youth. But in this respect 
they certainly do not represent the general 
American attitude. 

Local responsibility has made education a 
vital force in American life. More than any- 
where else in the world local efforts to make 
the educative process effective have brought a 
wide variety of teaching materials and meth- 
ods into our schools. Out of these local varia- 
tions in practice has come a body of teaching 
experience which has eventually proved useful 
throughout the nation. True, not all commu- 
nities have kept pace with educational prog- 
ress. Some communities have clung to out- 
worn educational ideas and methods, But the 
net effect of our national policy of local con- 
trol has been the development of a vital, 
serviceable, and democratic school system 
Contrasted with conditions in other lands 
where education is placed in a single govern- 
mental educational authority, the advantages 
of our decentralized system of control of 
education are easily apparent.— Dr. Ear 
James McGrartu, in 1952 Report of U. S. 
Office of Education. 


STAFF MEETINGS 

The board of education of East Hampton, 
Conn., in September, 1952, inaugurated a new 
practice of having five or six members of the 
staff meet with the board monthly for a “coffee 
hour” prior to the board meeting. Under the 
plan, both the board members and the staff 
personnel have become well acquainted. 

During the year 1952 a joint committee con- 
sisting of four members of the board and four 
teachers was formed. This committee was given 
the task of exploring the entire area of per- 
sonnel policies and the recommendation of new 
additions, deletions, and revisions of the per- 
sonnel policy. The chairman is a teacher, and the 
secretary is a board member. Supt. of Schools 
Joseph B. Doherty meets with the committee 
in an advisory capacity, and the chairman of the 
board has a standing invitation to attend in an 
ex officio capacity. 

Suggestions originating from the teachers’ or 
ganization and the board of education are pre 
sented to the joint committee by the representa- 
tives of those bodies. The meetings have proved 
harmonious and fruitful 
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Eastview Elementary School, Avon Lake, Ohio. — Messrs. Fulton, Krinsky & Delamotte, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Elementary Program 
Designs Avon Lake Schools J. 1. king: 


Like most communities in the Cleveland 
suburban area, Avon Lake, Ohio, is developing 
rapidly from small-town to city status. To 
keep step with its increasing population, new 
public school facilities are being planned and 
built as rapidly as seems necessary and 
practical. 

Building plans are being carried out within 
the framework of recommendations made by 
the Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio 
State University after its community-wide 
survey in 1948. Participating in the survey 
were members of the school staff, students, 
board of education, and interested community 4 ; , 
groups. 


The Local Problem 


During the past four years the most rapid =<4 
increases in school population have occurred eee 
and are continuing to occur at elementary 


5 


mY : . “ - ; eet —— . 
levels as young families with children move r ba . ma et see 


into newly completed homes. The bulge in ; ae 
enrollments will work its way into the junior € tn Fr ' 


d senior high schools, and by 1955 A : ott 
and senior high schools, and by 1955 Avon ; caiaalll. “7 a 
Lake will have a school population of ap- : “ Eel SRE eee, 


proximately 1400 to 1500, almost doubling its 


present enrollment of 850. Of this total, ap- a a . ‘> 

proximately 450 will be of junior-senior high ; a gi , : a 
school age, and 950 to 1000 will be of ele- fino 

mentary school age. Rapid increases in the 








/ school population will continue well beyond A typical classroom in the Erieview and Eastview Schools. 
There is a maximum of display board, movable furniture, shelving, a work 
i * Superintendent of Schools, Avon Lake, Ohio table, and a sink. 
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First Floor Plan, Eastview School, Avon Lake, Ohio. 
Messrs. Fulton, Krinsky & Delamotte, Architects, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Eastview Playroom-Auditorium is used widely for 
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1955. As the first step toward the solution of 
the schoolhousing problems, citizens in 1949 
approved a bond issue of $750,000 for the con- 
struction of two elementary schools, later 
named Erieview and Eastview. One building 
was occupied November 1, 1951 and the other 
on May 1, 1952. 


Teachers Must Understand Children 


Avon Lake’s new elementary schools have 
been planned around the growth and develop- 
mental needs of boys and girls. The classroom 
teacher’s role in the functioning of this plan is 
of the greatest importance. The teacher knows 
that children differ in physical strength, in 
ability to think, to feel, to learn, and to judge. 
The teacher is alert to the children’s needs for 
recognition and success, for taking part in 
activities that have purpose, meaning, and 
satisfaction. She knows that children need the 
feeling of competeace which comes from prog- 
ress in gaining basic habits and skills and from 
satisfactory creative activities. She is also 
aware of the important desire all children have 
to be accepted by the group. The satisfaction 
of this urge to belong will affect their entire 
school life, which means they must be taught 
the problems of group living, how to get along 
with other children and with adults. 


The Home-Room Unit 


The new Avon Lake elementary schools 
have been built so that the program of learn- 
ing may take place in a homelike environment 
in rooms equipped to meet the needs, interests, 
and varying abilities of the different boys and 
girls. Each home room is a small community 
within the larger school community. 

In the early formative years of school ex- 
perience, the home-room teacher is responsible 
for all learning experiences of her group. To 
assist in guiding the pupils in a completely 
integrated educational program, the home- 
room teacher has the assistance of trained 
personnel to act as advisers and instructors 
in art and music, on health problems, and 
personality adjustment problems. Library 
books, film strips, films, records, and other 
visual and auditory learning aids are available 
in each home-room unit. 

Each new elementary school houses six basic 
home-room units (grades one through six) 
operating within the framework of the pro- 
gram outlined above, and one large kinder- 
garten unit, which houses two half-day groups 
of boys and girls. Included are a large activ- 
ities room, four smaller service rooms, and a 
large playroom-auditorium. 


Flexible Equipment 


The modern elementary classroom reflects 
the changing interests of boys and girls and is 
equipped with furniture and instructional sup- 
plies that will best assist the living and learn- 
ing of the pupils who use them. It is a work- 
shop designed as a homelike room, and gen- 
erates a quiet, informal, friendly atmosphere. 

Each home room in the new Avon Lake 
elementary schools, 22 feet 6 inches wide by 
35 feet long, has been designed to carry out 
these ideas. Each is equipped with movable 
desks, or tables and chairs, a linoleum-topped 
work-sink space with a drinking fountain, 
pupils’ and teacher’s clothing wardrobes, 
teacher’s desk, cabinet storage for supplies and 
paper, bookshelves for 1000 books, green-glass 
chalkboards, display tackboards, and portable 
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art easels. Wall electrical outlets and a screen 
for daylight projection of films make possible 
the use of visual aids. Pastel wall colors blend- 
ing with floor colors lend a bright homelike 
atmosphere to rooms which in past genera- 
tions were drab with browns and monotonous 
creams. 

These flexible classrooms aid the teacher in 
developing a continuous, integrated, educa- 
tional program which can be changed as chil- 
dren’s interests and skills grow and develop. 
Movable furniture offers opportunities for in- 
dividual pupils or children in small groups 
to carry on projects apart from the main 
group. This equipment also makes possible 
both general discussion or work groups and 
small committees. Bookshelves under the win- 
dows are handy for use by any group. 

Wall space is rather evenly divided between 
chalkboards and tackboards for display pur- 
poses. The in-the-wall door of the clothing 
wardrobe is fitted with colorful tackboard 
Art easels are portable and homemade and can 
be used in any part of the room. Drinking 
fountains and sinks assist in healthful living 
and learning and save many minutes each day 
for each child. 


Help for Special Needs 


Library facilities, portable science equip- 
ment, and art equipment complete the list of 
basic educational materials for establishing the 
problem-solving approach to learning. In- 
formal grouping according to interests and 
abilities made possible by ample floor space, 
gives children a chance to work together on 
special problems. Special teachers and special 
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The Kindergarten of the Eastview School is a warm-colored, attractive room, 
furnished for a wide variety of children’s activities. 


equipment can be brought into the room when 
needed for special projects. Such classrooms 
are the homes of happy youngsters learning 
easily and naturally in informal, friendly 
surroundings. 

The kindergarten unit in each school is de- 





































signed to assist five-year-olds in adjustment 
from the home environment into the school 
situation. Built approximately 24 feet by 50 
feet, the rooms are supplemented by black- 
topped outdoor play spaces approximately 40 
feet by 80 feet, separated from the general 





The Activities Room-Cafeteria in the Erieview School may be divided 
into two parts for independent use. 
















playgrounds. Windows on two sides of the 
rooms allow abundant light. Each room has 
green-glass chalkboards, tackboards, tables 
and chairs, book and display shelves, a piano, 
drinking fountain, and a toilet room. A supply 
room houses special equipment. A small cloak- 
room immediately inside the separate chil- 
dren’s entrance accommodates winter clothing. 
Colorful designs in linoleum floors and window 
draperies in appropriate colors complete the 
room decoration schemes. 

In such classrooms five-year-olds may get 
their first notion about school, and the happy 
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Erieview Elementary School, Avon Lake, Ohio. — Messrs. Fulton, Krinsky & Delamotte, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 


experiences here pave the way for later en- 
joyable elementary school experience. 


Auxiliary Rooms 


Two auxiliary rooms in each school are de- 
signed to fit instructional activities requiring 
space and facilities beyond the resources of 
the ordinary classroom. The rooms are adapt- 
able to community uses also because of their 
size, equipment, and location within the build- 
ing unit. 

The first, which is the activities room, is 
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First Floor Plan, Erieview School, Avon Lake, Ohio. — Messrs. Fulton, 
Krinsky & Delamotte, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 








equipped for cafeteria services. It is 22 feet 
6 inches wide and 60 feet long. It has eight 
folding in-the-wall tables, a modern-fold plastic 
partition at the center, a storage alcove for 
art supplies, hot-and-cold water sink, electric 
kiln for ceramics, and a pottery wheel. In 
recessed storage compartments, school-owned 
and student-owned musical instruments are 
accommodated. 

The floor area may be used for large group 
activities, with or without the in-the-wall 
tables, or two rooms may be formed by closing 
the folding partition. Large art projects and 
handwork activities which are difficult to 
handle in ordinary classrooms, can be accom- 
modated at one end of the room. The opposite 
end is designed for music instruction. 

As a cafeteria the activities room provides 
table space for 160 students. Cooking and 
serving facilities are in an adjacent kitchen, 
and the serving line passes directly from the 
main corridor through the servery in which 
the food counter is located, into the activities 
room. Soiled dishes are passed through a win- 
dow at the end into an auxiliary kitchen 
equipped with dishwashing facilities. 


The Useful Playroom 


The second auxiliary room is a playroom- 
auditorium, 45 feet wide and 65 feet long 
One end is elevated to form a well-lighted 
stage which extends 21 feet beyond the 65-foot 
floor length. The stage arch is 34 feet in width 

The kitchen adjoins the playroom so that 
the area may be used as a dining room for 
large community activities that require food 
service. Portable tables are available to ac- 
commodate such groups. 

The playroom-auditorium includes facilities 
for elementary school girls’ and boys’ physical 
education classes. There is a stage curtained 
with draperies and equipped with recessed 
footlights, border lights and spots, dimmer 
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rheostats, and an interior room setting. Since 
the room seats 500 people on folding chairs, 
it serves as an assembly for school and com- 
munity purposes. Community recreation can 
also be carried on in the area. 

Entrances to the playroom-auditorium are 
located so that the classroom corridor can be 
closed off and still leave the necessary facilities 
available for community use. 

These two auxiliary rooms fill all the antici- 
pated needs of the school program and serve 
the adult community with facilities suited to 
a large variety of needs. The Avon Lake 
board of education is anxious to make the new 
school buildings truly centers of better and 
more worth-while school and community 
living. 


Service Areas 


Small areas for general services complete 
the functional arrangements of the buildings. 
Included are the general administrative offices, 
a bookroom, an office workroom, a teachers’ 
rest room, a health clinic, also used as the 
cafeteria manager’s office, a library storage 
center, the heating plant, and boys’ and girls’ 
toilet rooms. 

The heating systems are of the forced hot- 
air type, with central exhaust ventilation. 
Erieview uses natural gas for fuel, and East- 
view uses oil. Individual room thermostats 
control temperatures. 


Wide Flexibility and Utility 


Avon Lake’s new elementary schools are 
designed to fit a well-rounded elementary pro- 
gram of instruction and play based on a self- 
contained home-room organization. Each home 
room is housed in a classroom that provides 
all the necessary study facilities for regular 
classroom work. The special facilities in the 
playroom and activities room complement 
the home-room program. 

The one-story building plan allows the ready 
use of a portable art truck, a science table, 
visual aids, and a book truck to be moved 
from one room to another. 

The seven classrooms in each building ac- 
commodate approximately 225 pupils, kinder- 
garten through grade six. Additional class- 
rooms to be added as needed will not disturb 
the basic educational pattern. Facilities are 
planned to handle enrollments up to 600 
students in each building. 

Erieview and Eastview elementary schools 
have been designed from the inside out. Each 
feature is a physical expression of some need 
arising from a particular program in a specific 
physical environment. 

The construction of the building includes 
cinder-block walls with brick, and cinder-block 
interior walls covered with colored plaster. 
Prismatic glass blocks and clear glass strips 
provide natural light. Glazed tile blending into 
the room color schemes line the walls under 
the chalkboards and tackboards. Asphalt tile 
in a variety of colors covers the poured re- 
inforced concrete floors. Ceilings in corridors, 
classrooms, and service areas are acoustically 
treated. Corridor, kitchen, and _ toilet-room 
floors are colorful terrazzo. 


Ample Illumination 


Special screens over the clear glass strips 
in the rooms facing south cut out direct sun- 
light. 
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The Erieview School Offce is fitted 
with modern furniture to facilitate 
administration. 


All classrooms are illuminated with semi- 
indirect incandescent fixtures producing 35 
foot-candles of light at desk height. 

The double loaded corridors have ceramic 
tile wainscoting to a height of 5% feet. Map 
rails for the display purposes line the corridors 
between classroom doors. 

The playroom walls are painted cinder 
block; the ceilings are acoustically treated. 
The combination furnishes excellent acoustical 
treatment for stage performances. 

Both buildings have conduit for public- 
address systems to be completed when build- 
ings have been enlarged. Until that time a 
portable microphone and speakers are used in 
the auditorium. 

The completion of the Erieview and East- 
view schools concludes the first step in the 
expansion program planned by the Avon Lake 
board of education. There remains yet the 
responsibility for making repairs and additions 
to the high school building; also, additional 
classrooms will be needed shortly to accommo- 
date the old elementary schools. 

Every effort is being made to provide facil- 






ities needed immediately and at the same 
time to anticipate the long-time needs of the 
community. Transportation problems, major 
traffic hazards, location of sites away from 
excessive noise, and construction that will 
reflect the needs of a functional educational 
program are among the measuring sticks. The 
board of education wants to make haste in 
carrying out the program but at the same 
time, not make waste. 


COST DATA 
Contracts Evieview Eastview 
General Contract $252,543.00 $256,034.00 
Plumbing Contract 40,433.00 32,600.00 
Heating Contract 25,540.09 37,991.00 
Electrical Contract 16,239.00 17,940.00 
Building Architect Contract 20,085.30 20,668.32 


Landscape Architect Contract 461.90 617.18 


Site Improvement Contract 23,045.00 30,859.00 
Land Purchase 18,700.00 15,300.00 
(18 acres) (17 acres) 

Planning Service 670.20 788.55 
Interest on Notes 1,541.10 1,541.10 
Cost of Bond Issue 848.42 733.97 
Miscellaneous Expenses 119.69 44.90 
Stage Equipment 2,136.97 2,136.98 
Cafeteria Equipment 6,049.12 6,049.13 
Furniture & Equipment 7,754.40 7,754.40 
Totals $416,217.10 $431,058.53 


The cost data indicate total construction 
costs exceeding the bond issue by nearly 
$100,000. This was due to increases in labor 
and materials, the costs between the late 
summer of 1949 when estimates were made, 
and the summer of 1950 when contracts were 
awarded. These increases, together with land- 
scaping and certain minor extras, were paid 
for from general operating funds. 

A tax rate of $1.96 voted in 1949, with an 
increase in property valuations from $25,000,- 
000 to $45,000,000 will accumulate funds in 
a 12-year period to pay off all bonds for these 
buildings by 1961. Many dollars of interest 
will be saved by this plan. Avon Lake is one 
of the few communities in Ohio and, for that 
matter, in the nation, in such a favorable 
financial position for adequate schoolhousing 
development. 


The Tilton School Gymnasium 


A boys’ preparatory school in a small New 
Hampshire town boasts perhaps the largest 
and most adaptable athletic plant in New 
England. Tilton School, in Tilton, N. H., be- 
gan its second century of existence with 
the construction of a physical education build- 
ing designed to meet the needs of another 
hundred years. 

There are important differences between 
effective athletic programs in public and pri- 
vate schools. One of the most obvious differ- 
ences lies in the fact that boarding schools 
assume responsibility for the complete time 
of all their students 24 hours a day, 30 weeks 
out of the year. Primary emphasis must be 
given to a close scheduling of classes and 
supervised study hours. Supervised athletics 
and physical education, directed by the same 


teachers who are in charge of the academic 
program, are likewise subject to tight sched- 
uling. All boys in a preparatory school are 
required to participate in athletics of one 
form or another. And at Tilton School the 
hours allotted to athletics are the hours be- 
tween 3:30 and 5:30 in the afternoon. 

In the fall and spring seasons the athletic 
needs of the school are adequately met on 
25 acres of playing ground. During the New 
Hampshire winter the program must be con- 
ducted to a large extent indoors. Thus there 
must be space large enough for from 100 to 
200 boys to meet at one time for organized 
athletic activities. 

Architect William Nelson Jacobs was 
faced with these problems when he was asked 
to design a new gymnasium for Tilton School. 
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His answer, which is shown in the illustrations 
on these pages, has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the school and its patrons. 

The design of the gymnasium is simple and 
functional. The chief feature of the building is 
a large hall, 100 feet by 200 feet, with un- 
obstructed playing space. The roof is sup- 
ported from the sides of the building with 
steel girders, making hindering upright sup- 
ports unnecessary. At the rear of the hall 
there are two large dressing rooms completely 
equipped with shower and locker facilities, a 
supply room and a wrestling room. The two- 
story front L, 40 feet by 60 feet, houses an 
entrance lobby; three offices for the athletic 
director, coaches, and visiting officials; and 
washrooms for guests. Space has been pro- 
vided upstairs for a lounge and trophy room 

The Tilton idea, which is shared by most 
boys’ preparatory schools, is that each in- 
dividual boy should be encouraged to develop 
his physical skills and learn to enjoy playing 
games. A varied program of interscholastic 
and intrascholastic athletics is conducted. 
Basketball is the chief indoor winter sport, 
and the hall has three basketball courts which 
may be used simultaneously. There are two 
school teams — varsity and junior varsity - 
which meet with teams of other New England 
preparatory schools, and each can practice 
drills and plays independently. In addition, a 
program of group games and calisthenics is 
conducted for boys who are not interested in 
organized sports. One room is available for 
wrestling and work on apparatus. The shower 
and locker facilities are used, of course, by 
methbers of the ice hockey and skiing teams. 

One of the advantages of the gymnasium is 
its adaptability. The six baskets are hung on 
retractable backboards which may be drawn 
up during baseball or football practice. The 
end courts may be used at any time for 
tennis or volleyball. The architect has pro- 
vided slots into which net supports can 
easily be inserted, and the floor is lined for 
both sports. Bleachers, built into the center 
section, provide seating for 1000 spectators 
around the main court. These may be folded 
into compact units when the whole floor is 
needed for running or for mass calisthenics. 

Aside from these official uses, the gymna- 
sium is used informally by students on week 
ends and free evenings. Since it is the largest 
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The lobby will serve as a memorial museum. 


hall in the area, it has been the scene of 
various community functions. The Harlem 
Globetrotters, for example, have played an 
exhibition game before a gathering of 2000 
people. The school also uses the gymnasium 
for commencement exercises and _ special 
formal assemblies. 

The Tilton School Gymnasium building is 


Dressing and Shower Room. 


constructed of concrete block, faced with 
brick. It blends quietly with the traditional 
design of the other school buildings. Its ap- 
pearance belies its size; its mass is impressive 
without being overwhelming. It stands at the 
center of the new campus on the hill over- 
looking the town, a fitting memorial to Tilton 
School alumni who were lost in World War II 
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Floor Plan, Gymnasium, Tilton School, Tilton, New Hampshire. — 
William Nelson Jacobs, Architect, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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The Memorial Gymnasium, Tilton School, Tilton, New Hampshire.— William Nelson Jacobs, Architect, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Main Gymnasium Floor. 
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Street View, Ockawamick Central School, Philmont, New York.— Hampson & Fisher, Architects, Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Ockawamick Central Schoo 


Contemporary in design, the new Ocka- 
wamick Central School, Philmont, N. Y., 
features a one-story plan tailored to meet the 
diversified needs of a school program for 850 
pupils ranging from kindergarten through high 
school. The building has two wings, one for 
the elementary school pupils, and the other for 
the high school students, flanking a central 
core which is the combination gymnasium- 
auditorium. 

The elementary wing consists of 12 class- 
rooms, 23 by 31 feet each, with a kindergarten, 
34 by 36 feet, at the end. The other wing 
houses all the junior-senior high school recita- 
tion rooms as well as the homemaking de- 
partment, science room, shop, library, and 
commercial and art departments. For economy, 
the toilet rooms are grouped at the intersection 
of the two main wings. 

The combination gyranasium-auditorium 
seats 650 people when the stage is in use; the 
bleachers accommodate 430 spectators at ath- 
letic contests. The stage is completely equipped 
for dramatic productions. Locker, shower, and 
toilet rooms are so arranged that when the 
folding partition is drawn in the gymnasium, 
this portion of the building is divided into two 
sections, one half for the boys and one half 
for the girls. The backstops for the main 
basketball court are on the same walls as 
those for the practice courts; there is no stop 
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The Library is a show place, much used for recreational reading 
as well as study. 
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The Assembly Room-Gymnasium serves a wide variety of community, as well as school, purposes. 


over the proscenium arch, thus enhancing the 
use of this combination room 

The cafeteria, which is approximately 41 by 
42 feet, accommodates 200 students at one 
sitting. A folding partition separates it from 
the music room. The cafeteria may be used 
by the music department for rehearsals and 
classroom study when meals are not being 
served. The kitchen connects with the audi- 
torium-gymnasium so that refreshments can 
also be served in this large room. The kitchen 
is fitted with stainless steel equipment, in- 
cluding automatic dishwasher, potato peeler, 
and food mixer. There is a small toilet and 
dressing room for use of kitchen personnel 
and a walk-in cooler for storage of milk and 
perishable products. 

The homemaking department consists of a 
foods laboratory with three separate work 
centers equipped like typical homes. The de- 
partment also features a living room approxi- 
mately 20 by 22 feet, which can be arranged 
with living-room furniture and is also used 
for class demonstrations. A workroom includes 
the laundry, sewing compartments, dressing 
compartments, and storage for classroom 
projects. 

The shop is fully equipped. Although some- 
what small, it is designed to provide the type 
of training required in a rural community, 
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with emphasis on the use of machine tools, 
woodworking, welding, and care and repair of 
automotive and farm machinery. There is a 
small finishing room. 

A group of offices located at the main en- 
trance of the building is used for administra- 


ime 6: 
Room-Gymnasium, fitted with folding bleachers 
and recessed lighting. 


tion purposes. When the oral and medical 
rooms are not being used by the nurse and 
doctor, flexible arrangement allows the guid- 
ance teacher to occupy them. 

The school building has a 103 by 8-foot 
sheltered loading platform at the main en- 








ample tackboards, and lockers. 
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RECITATION 


Classrooms are fitted with movable furniture, 
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A corner in the Homemaking Department, fitted with 
typical appliances used in local homes. 


trance. This is in daily use for the arrival 
and dispatch of buses, because the school is 
located in the open countryside. Children from 
the central school district, together with chil 
dren from adjoining towns, are given trans- 
portation and are served noonday meals 
This building project has filled an important 
need of long standing in the community. Due 
to high costs every effort had to be made to 
provide maximum facilities for the least 
amount of money. At the same time the goal 
of the district was a handsome, efficient, and 
economical structure. The cost of the building 
per square foot was $15.20 and the cost per 
cubic foot was 90 cents. Construction costs 
were divided into several contracts as follows: 


General Construction $510,000 
Plumbing 48,000 
Heating & Ventilating 98,000 
Electric 84,000 
Equipment 69,500 


Architectural Fees, Clerk of 
Works, Athletic Fields, Spe 
cial Contracts, and Miscel 
laneous 70,500 
$880,000 
The building is of cavity wall construction 
with selected common brick facing and con- 
crete block interior. There is a concrete roof 
slab over steel joists. Floors are concrete on 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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Main Floor Plan, Central School, Ockawamick Central School, Philmont, New York. — Messrs. 


Hampson & Fisher, Architects, Pittsheld, Mass. 
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TESTS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITIONS 


The school board of Erie, Pa., has recently 
adopted a plan of eligibility listing of candi- 
dates for administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions in the school system. The plan, which 
has commanded widespread attention through- 
out the city, provides for promotions on the 
basis of teaching success, professional and gen- 
eral knowledge, professional preparation, per- 
sonal qualifications, professional experience, 
and state certification. 

The highest number of points to acquire for 
listing is 135. The distribution of points is as 
follows: 

1. Teaching success as rated by principals 


30 points 
Ratings for three-year period 


Professional and general knowledge 0 points 
Professional and general knowledge 30 points 
Master’s degree 10 points 


Master’s plus 12 graduate credits 
15 points 
Master’s degree plus 24 credits 


poimts 
Master’s degree plus 36. credits 5 

points 

Earned doctorate in philosophy of edu 

cation 30 points 

4. Personal qualification for educational 

leadership 30 points 
A panel of five educators conducts 


the interview 
S. Professional experienc« 15 points 
5 years’ experience (5-9 years) 5 
points 
10 to 14 years 
15 or more years 


10 point 

15 point 

Applicants for administrative or supervisory 
positions need not be employees or residents 
of Erie. A minimum of 75 points is required. 


TEACHER SELF-EVALUATION 

The board of education of Atlantic, City, N. J., 
has approved a teacher self-evaluation procedure, 
prepared by a committee of teachers, headed by 
Harry M. Fagan. The procedure requires that 
each principal, in February of each year, discuss 
with the staff the evaluative criteria. On-tenure 
teachers must evaluate themselves and discuss 
their evaluation with the supervisor or principal 

No office record of the evaluation will be kept, 
but the principal or supervisor must fill in a card 
stating that the evaluation has taken place and 
giving the date. Teachers who fail to initiate 
evaluation conferences for two or three vears 
will be reminded of their obligation by the 
principal or supervisor. 

The principal is required to request evaluation 
sheets from teachers, which may be summarized 
and used for group discussion. The evaluation 
procedure is carried out with the aid of a check 
list including: (1) adequate health, (2) emotional 
balance, (3) professional attitude, (4) classroom 
leadership, (5) teaching skill, (6) scholarship, and 
(7) co-operative approach. 


TEACHERS ON INDUSTRIAL 
TOUR 


About 1600 high school teachers from parochial 
and public schools of St. Louis and eight high 
schools of St. Louis County, Mo., visited various 
businesses and industries in the St. Louis area on 
April 29 

Following a meeting at 8:30 a.m. in the Beau- 
mont High School auditorium, the teachers were 
divided into groups which went by special buses 
to 60 different host firms in the area. Firms con 
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ducting tours for the groups represented a wide 
variety of businesses and industry: newspapers, 
radio stations, breweries, banks, electrical and ad- 
vertising firms, automobile assembly plants, life 
insurance offices, steel firms, shoe factories, trans- 
portation, and packing companies, department 
stores, and other firms 

Later the teachers were guests at luncheons and 
heard executives explain the operations of their 
organizations. Company representatives answered 
questions asked by the visiting educators. Officers 
of the Chamber of Commerce had arranged the 
Business-Education Day through its education 
committee. All of the firms and industries re- 
sponded in excellent manner to the program. 


PORT HURON GROWS 


The Port Huron township school board at Port 
Huron, Mich., has co-operated with the citi 
zens’ committees in arranging and conducting a 
recreation program for the school children of the 
community. 

During the year 1949-50 the board completed 
the erection of a new school, which involved 
the installation of many new features, including 
movable metal partitions, all metal acoustical 
ceilings, and a new lighting svstem providing 
50 foot-candles of lighting in all classrooms 

All of the educational planning for the new 
building was carried on under the direction of 
Robert W. Coulter, superintendent of the Port 
Huron township school district. 


BOARD MEMBERS STUDY JOBS 


The members of the board of education of 
Chester, Ill, recently participated in a pilot proj 
ect, designed to help them do a better job for 
the public schools. It was the first study of this 
kind in the state and was made in co-operation 
with the Southern Illinois University and _ five 
other school districts in the state. 

The value of such a study may be summed up 
by the tremendous number of board members 
who readily admit that they are operating with 
out knowing what they are supposed to do 
in their jobs 
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Children’s Bill of Responsibilities ? 
tne ( 
To God, My Country, My Parents, and Myself ¢ 
Grow in character and ability as I grow in size. > 
Be honest with myself and others in what I say and do 
Learn and practice my religion. 5 
Honor my parents, my elders, and my teachers. ? 
Develop high moral principles and the courage to live by them. ; 
Strive for health in body, mind, and spirit. ? 
Respect the rights of others. 2 
Set a good example so that others may enjoy and profit by my company. 
Give honest effort to my work. ? 
Regard my education as preparation for the future ; 
Obey our laws so that we may live more happily together ) 
Preserve and strengthen our American way of life and government. 
Copies of the above, distributed by the New York State Youth Commission fihany, N. J } 
> 
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There is plenty of work for study by each 
board member. They not only go back to school 
but they indulge in field trips, an educational 
development new to most of them. They are 
given reading assignments in books and articles, 
and pamphlets useful to them in their study. 
As part of the study the members attended four 
campus forums at the Southern Illinois University. 

A total of eight members participated. They 
are as follows: W. W. Adams, Daniel N. Colbert, 
Dr. Kenneth L. Kuhrtz, M. T. Buckler, Ray 
Grah, Joe Colvis, I. J. Moll, Holly C. Marchil- 
don, Jr., Supt. 


LOCAL INFORMATION 


A “must” for a truly good school system is a 
public well informed concerning the schools and 
with a deep interest in education. In 1951, the 
parent-teacher association, the Quincy Council of 
Public Schools, the Quincy women’s clubs, and 
others interested began a study of the educational 
needs in Quincy, Mass. 

The Quincy Patriot-Ledger and Radio Station 
WIJIDA were generous in making facilities avail- 
able for informing the public about local educa- 
tion. In 1951 the schools had Monday morning 
radio programs to interpret the work of the 
schools to the public and to give pupils practice 
in this form of language work. The local people 
depend particularly on WJDA for no-school sig- 
nals in cases of bad weather. Both of these 
facilities can be used still more for interpreting 
the schools to the public. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The board of education of Fairfield, Conn., has 
approved an experimental program for the teach- 
ing of foreign languages in the elementary schools. 
This program will be carried out beginning with 
the third grade and extending up through one 
additional grade each year. The work is entirely 
oral in the early grades, while formal classes 
will begin in the junior high school. The pro- 
gram is being operated through the provision of 
elementary teachers so that the budget need not 
be greatly increased for this purpose. 
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AURORA REVISES BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


The board of education of Dist. 129, West 
Aurora, Ill, has completely revamped the school 
system through a three-year building and edu- 
cational program which is the first major step 
toward its completion in 1953. 

Faced with a serious housing problem, the 
board decided to take a major step rather than 
continue to meet the school situation with a 
patchwork plan. The schools were seriously over- 
crowded and the enrollment had increased to 
3327 in 1952. 

The board obtained the approval of the voters 
for a bond issue of $2,305,000 and immediately 
began plans for its building program. Highlight- 
ing the program is a new senior high school 
estimated to cost $2,130,000. The school system 
will be completely reorganized on the six-three- 
three plan, to become effective in September, 
1983. 

The educational planning for the new program 
was carried out under the direction of Wayne 
E. McCleery superintendent of the Aurora 
schools 


CHEAPER THAN INSURANCE 

Despite worsening losses from vandalism, it is 
still cheaper for the Los Angeles, Calif., school 
system to pay for the damage out of its own 
pocket rather than buy insurance. That is the 
conclusion in a report to the Los Angeles board 
of education by the schools’ business division. 

The report estimated the vandal losses from 
July, 1948, to March, 1953, at $8,908 annually. 
To insure against such damage would cost 
$11,200 a year in premiums, according to the 
resSort. 


FIVE-YEAR BUDGETS 


The Santa Monica, Calif., board of education 
has adopted a permanent policy of budgeting for 
five years ahead. The plan was developed by Dr. 
W. S. Briscoe, superintendent of schools, and is 
based upon continuous research which predicts 
school population each year for the ensuing five 
years. This means that a correction factor is 
calculated each year based on the previous year’s 
predictive estimates. In addition to population 
predictions, maintenance needs are estimated on 
an engineering study of buildings and equipment. 
Here, too, records are kept and data for pre- 
dictive purposes are accumulated. In each phase 
of management the board has encouraged similar 
studies so that the planning part of the school 
program is based upon research data corrected 
each year and projected for five years. 

The members of the board are all college edu- 
cated persons who have experienced the educa- 
tional value of research. They represent a cross 
section of the intellectual life of the community 
at its highest level, from general manager of an 
aircraft firm to that of professional writer. 


HAMDEN PROGRESSES 


The public schools of Hamden, Conn., during 
the period 1952-53 have been engaged in a 
rather extensive school building program. Be- 
ginning with the spring of 1953 the board has 
completed the erection of two 6-room additions 
to elementary schools, and another 4-room addi- 
tion, each with a cafeteria, a clinic, and adminis- 
trative offices. 

The board has recently asked for an 
appropriation of $2,750,000 to purchase sites 
and to construct the first of two junior high 
schools. 





Education-Labor Day in a Seattle Public School. Classroom with 
visitors in the background. 


PROGRESS IN ATLANTA 


The Atlanta, Ga., public schools are developing 
a variety of activities intended to broaden and 
strengthen the instructional and community serv- 
ices. In the elementary schools the foreign 
language instruction has been strengthened under 
a new administrative policy which makes French 
and Spanish available to all children in the 
middle and upper grades and emphasizes not 
only oral language skills but also the cultural 
aspects of life in Spanish speaking countries and 
in France. The modern language work in the 
high schools has been extended. 

In all Atlanta high schools co-operation with 
the Chamber of Commerce has caused the ob- 
servance of Business-Education day. New courses 
in the twelfth grade this year are social problems 
and problems in democracy. As a means of 
improving guidance a new liaison has been estab- 
lished with the colleges and universities in the 
state. 

In all grades, an expanded program for ex- 
ceptional children has been inaugurated. 


INCREASE STUDY OF 
LANGUAGES 


Modern languages are being taught in the 
lower grades of New York State schools in twenty 
communities and the trend is spreading, accord- 
ing to officials of the State Department of 
Education. 

French had been taught to young children in 
many private schools, but until recently most 
of the schools waited until pupils reached the 
eighth grade before they began the study of 
foreign languages. 

The big upswing in foreign language teaching 
in the lower grades began last fall when Albany, 
Brewster, Floral Park, and Vestal joined the pro 
gram. In Jamestown, Spanish is being taught 
from the kindergarten through the sixth year. 


SEATTLE SCHOOLS HOLD 
EDUCATION-LABOR DAY 


The Seattle public schools held their first annual 
Education-Labor Day this spring, March 18, 
playing host to 121 leaders of organized labor. It 
was the first time that an E-L Day had been 
held west of the Mississippi, and from the re- 
ports received from the teachers of the 12 host 
schools, as well as from letters of appreciation 
sent by labor leaders, the day was highly success 
ful. The labor leaders were in school from 9 a.m 
until 3 p.m. 

The accompanying picture was taken in a 
portable at the T. T. Minor elementary school 
The teacher is showing a film strip in his fifth- 
grade science class. At the extreme left are mem 
bers of the KING television station news staff 
who took a film, shown later in the evening 
over the air. In the doorway is Principal W. D 
Edmundson. Seated at the left in the background 
is James A. Duncan, president of the board of 
directors of the Seattle public schools. Others 
seated at the rear are labor leaders. 

When the pictur: was taken the students were 
flustered because not often do they have photog- 
raphers and television people as well as promi- 
nent visitors in their classroom. 

Arrangements for Education-Labor Day were 
handled by a committee consisting of Harold 
Jeffery, Director of Research; Wayne Dick, 
Director of Adult Education; Willard Bergh, 
Director of Public Relations; and L. Kenneth 
Schoenfeld, member of the board of education. 
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BOARD DEFENDS BUDGET 


The board of education at Meriden, Conn., has 
constituted itself as a special committee to ex- 
plain the school budget to the community. 

To inform the public concerning the nature and 
scope of the 1953 budget, Supt. Malcolm B. 
Rogers and the curriculum co-ordinator of the 
schools outlined a series of articles on the budget. 
The individual numbers, prepared by members of 
the board of education and by the school 
executives, included the following: 


Preparing the School Budget Means Hard Work and 
Study. By Dr. M. B. Rogers. 

Meriden Needs More Rooms and More Teachers. By 
Mrs. Milton Gearing. 

Reward Skilled Teaching by Adequate Compensation. 
By Mr. John D. Shaw. 


Nonteaching Employees Are Important School Adjuncts. 
By Dr. William F. Hayes. 

Why It costs So Much to Maintain Schools. By 
Mr. Daniel Marcantonio. 

Required School Services Prove Costly. By Mr. Joseph 
F. Coffey. 

Instructional Supplies Necessary for Best Classroom 
Work. By Mrs. Josephine Johnson. 


The articles provoked very favorable public 
reaction and brought on considerable questioning 
on the part of parents and citizens. The board 
of education members issued this plan to defend 
all aspects of the budget. 


SCHOOLMEN DISCUSS 
“IMPROVING EDUCATION IN 
WISCONSIN” 


“The schools are 10 years behind industry in 
public relations,” Wisconsin administrators and 
school board members were told at their thirty- 
second joint annual conference, in Milwaukee, 
April 16 and 17. Pointing out that both industry 
and the schools have to sell themselves, Kenneth 
W. Haagensen, Director of Public Relations of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
added that the schools can surpass business in 
this area if they take necessary measures. 

He urged that schoolmen begin to realize that 
public relations is the job of all workers on and 
off the job. He said that the usual hit-and-miss 
program has to be replaced by planned policies 
looking to the future and implemented with 
workable techniques, such as indirect selling 
which appeals to the taxpayer. 

In another key address, Dr. Maurice E. Stapley, 
of the University of Indiana, explained some of 
the findings of the Kellogg Foundation Study of 
School Administration. He said that with a 
critical incident technique, researchers have 
gathered facts showing that effective board mem 
bership requires respect for the executive func- 
tion of the superintendent, realization that the 
board as a whole—not the individual — is 
vested with authority, reservation of judgment 
until facts are in, leadership in planning, and 
board unity in making its deliverances to the 
public. He said that findings showed that sex 
and profession are not essential ingredients of 
successful school board activity, but that effective 
ness increases with training and service up to 
12 years. 

The Wisconsin Association of School Adrninis- 
trators adopted resolutions favoring: (1) extended 
school district reorganization; (2) liability insur 
ance for school employees; (3) a program of 
teacher recruitment; (4) a full day count for 
each child in kindergarten in establishment of 
state aid; (4) and a study of revenue sources for 
the support of schools in order to lower property 
taxes. 

The Wisconsin Association of School Boards 
elected the following officers: William Milne, 
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president; Ralph Lund, and George Tipler, vice- 
presidents; Joseph Hamelink, executive secretary 
and treasurer. 

The following were elected to office by the 
Wisconsin Association of School Administrators: 
N. P. Cupery, president; Homer DeLong, vice- 
president; E. G. MacLachlan, secretary-treasurer. 


STUDY SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


The board of education of Fort Morgan, Colo., 
has appointed a citizens committee to study the 
local school problem. With the co-operation of 
this committee, the board has begun plans for 
further community participation. Selected organi- 
zations have been named as representatives so 
that eleven additional members were appointed 
In addition, the committee appointed one member 
to give a total membership of 15 on the 
committee. 

The group has had three meetings and has 
adopted rules to govern its operations and to 
select areas for study. To carry forward the 
program three operating principles were selected. 
These are: (1) the committee must be truly 
representative of citizens of the community; (2) 
it must deal only with facts; (3) it must co- 
operate with the board and with the school 
system in all problems. 

The committee has selected the following 
studies to be taken up: (1) a study of pupils 
and how they are being prepared for life; (2) a 
curricular study giving attention to graduates 
and dropouts of the past ten-year period; (3) a 
study of school facilities, including buildings, 
playgrounds, and equipment; (4) a study of 
transportation equipment and program; (5) a 
study of the Northcentral Association and its 
effectiveness in the school system; (6) a study of 
school finance and budgets; (7) a study of school 
consolidation. 


BRIDGEWATER TOWNSHIP 
SALARY SCHEDULE 


The Bridgewater township school board at 
Raritan, N. J., has adopted a new teachers’ 
salary schedule for 1953-54, together with a 
guide for fixing salaries. The scheduie is based 
on length of experience and years of professional 
training. Teachers with no experience and less 
than four years’ training begin at $2,800 and go 
to $4,150 in the ninth year; teachers with four 
years’ training start at $3,000 and go to $4,650 in 
the eleventh year; those with five years or more 
training begin at $3,200 and go to $5,150. 


MERIDEN SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Meriden, Conn., 
has adopted a new salary schedule, to become 
effective January 1, 1954. The schedule is based 
on length of service and professional training. 
All teachers advance in steps during a period of 
14 years. Teachers with two years’ training be- 
gin at $3,100 in the fourth step and advance 
to $4,050 in the tenth step. Those with three 
years’ training start at $3,300 in the fourth step 
and go to $4,500 in the twelfth step; those with 
a bachelor’s degree begin at $2,900 in the first 
step and go to $4,900 in the fourteenth step; 
those holding a master’s degree begin at $3,100 
in the first step and go to $5,100 in the 
fourteenth; those having six years’ training begin 
at $3,300 in the first step and go to $5,300 in 
the fourteenth. 

Under the rules it is required that the 
bachelor’s degree must be obtained in the field 
in which the individual is teaching. The master’s 
degree also must be obtained in the individual 
teacher’s field or in a cognate field. Credit for 




























































































John H. Fischer 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dr. Fischer who has been elected superintendent of 
schools to succeed the late William H. Lemmel, has 
had a distinguished career as school administrator in 
Maryland. His professional education was received at 
Johns Hopkins University and Teachers’ College, New 
York. Since 1945 he has been assistant superintendent 
in charge of general administration for the Baltimore 
schools, 





six years’ training is allowed only to those who 
possess a master’s degree and who have earned 
an entire year’s credit in graduate study at a 
recognized teacher training institution. 


EDUCATION BUDGET CUT 


Dr. Earl J. McGrath, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, resigned on April 22, in protest against a 
new $8,448,000 cut in the proposed $85,976,000 
budget for the Office of Education in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1953. 

The reduction included $4,624,391 from the 
vocational education program, $3,500,000 from 
payments to school districts, and $324,000 from 
salaries and expenses. 

Dr. McGrath said that he was submitting his 
resignation in order not to have to undergo the 
embarrassment of trying to defend before the 
senate appropriations committee a budget which 
he considered indefensible. 

Dr. McGrath said he did not consider it wise 
public policy to reduce the quality of the edu- 
cation of American children as has been done, at 
a saving of such small sums, while we continue 
to spend billions for other purposes. 

The Office of Education had appropriated to it 
for 1952 $279,613,261, which included some siz- 
able sums for school construction in districts 
affected by federa) activities. 


CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 


A citizens’ advisory committee has been created 
by the board of education of Stockton, Calif, 
The committee will study: (1) the organization 
of the district; (2) the school facilities; (3) the 
population. The committee will work under the 
direction of Prof. Edgar Lee Morphet, University 
of California, who will make a report to the 
board at the close of the current school term. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS vs. 
COMMUNISM IN SCHOOLS 

WE HEAR a great deal today about Com- 
munism in our schools, infiltration, and 
subversion. The issue, particularly on the 
higher levels of education, seems to center 
around something called “academic free- 
dom” which, as used, is a chameleon thing. 
The whole problem at issue seems to be 
entirely a question of the rights of teach- 
ers, and there is little talk about responsi- 
bilities. Occasionally superintendents of 
schools are mentioned as making inquiries, 
but the very strange thing is that school 
boards are hardly mentioned at all. 


The School Board in Education 

In the American system of education the 
great protective device of education against 
every danger is the school board. It is in 
the school board that the legal responsi- 
bility for the conduct of schools is placed. 
It is the school board who appoints the 
superintendent of schools; the board is the 
agency to which he is responsible, and 
whose policies he carries out. It is the 
school board which finally approves the 
selection of teachers. While the responsi- 
bility for investigating the character and 
competence of the teachers rests on the 
school superintendent, his recommenda- 
tions require approval. 


Principle of Local Administration 

The school board is the representative 
of the people. Theoretically the board does 
what the whole community would do, 
it had the time and opportunity to give 
to the study of the problems and to the 
proposals which the trained personnel of 
the school staff present after objective 
study of the facts and values regarding the 
best education for the children in the 
school. This keeps the problems where they 
belong, close to the people, and where 
protests and approvals can be readily 
heard. It is the great principle of local 
and decentralized administration of schools 
going back to our Colonial days. 


Is There Danger of Federal Control? 
It has been alleged by distinguished 
educators that the present Congressional 
investigations are the entering wedge for 
federal control of education. This is, it 
seems to me, particularly by people urging 
great amounts of federal aid, a smoke 
screen more dense than the academic free- 
dom smoke screen. Let us say, as a matter 
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of fact, that there is no factual indication 
that any remote contingency is even con- 
ceived in Washington by the officials in 
charge of the security investigations. Local 
school boards are powerful enough and 
wise enough to take care of that situation. 
It is from them the power would be taken. 

It is true that the presence of Com- 
munist teachers in public schools should 
have been discovered by local school 
boards alerted by informed and sensitive 
superintendents, but in a period of dem- 
ocratic innocence we were all a little too 
unconcerned. The only intelligible relation 
of the Congressional committee’s revela- 
tions of the world-wide Communist con- 
spiracy, its deliberate plans to infiltrate 
our educational institutions at all levels, 
our teachers’ organizations, especially 
teachers’ unions, and the presence of Com- 
munists in our schools, is one of alerting 
local authorities to the present so that 
they — mot the Congressional committees 

might take appropriate action accord- 
ing to the revelations of the committee and 
the subsequent findings of the local boards 
themselves. 

Congressional committees have no power 
over the contracts or tenure of teachers 
in local schools —only the local boards 
do. This is a happy condition of American 
education, revealing again the wisdom of 
our traditional policy, and particularly the 
policy-making functions of local boards of 
education. 


Methods of Investigation as Reaction 
to Administration 

The most articulate criticism of the 
Congressional investigations, which are not 
investigations of schools or education, but 
of individual Communists wherever they 
may be, in schools and elsewhere, is based 
on the methods of the investigation. And 
this type of opposition summarizes its 
position in calling the investigations 
“witch hunts.” Just what this means is not 
too clear, and we think further inquiry 
into it would be futile. But one wonders 
whether any educator anywhere has been 
subjected to the abuse, misrepresentation, 
name calling, that Senator McCarthy has 
received from a well-organized, vindictive, 
leftist press. He seems capable of handling 
himself, so we waste no time on that. But 
one wonders, however, whether the meth- 
ods described were not the natural, the 
inevitable reaction to the attitude of the 
former national administrations, and the 
extraordinary steps taken by an intrenched 
bureaucracy. One could hardly describe 
most of the recent witnesses as co-opera- 
tive. The invoking of the Fifth Amend- 
ment stops the Congressional discussion; 
then the matter goes to the courts if there 


is sufficient evidence in the files to warrant 
prosecution. One may add that a local 
board of education would have extraor- 
dinary difficulties without the powers of 
Congressional committees to deal with any 
real Communists, remembering _ their 
ideology and their morals. 


The Problem of Academic Freedom 

The whole problem of academic free- 
dom deserves discussion at another time, 
but we note one or two things here. The 
President of Rutgers University said: 
“Public investigation of universities is legitimate 
and should be frankly met. It implies no invasion 
of academic independence. . . . It follows that for 
members of a university faculty to refuse to give 
rational account of their position on vital com- 
munity issues not only cannot be defended by an 
appeal to academic freedom, but, in fact, cuts the 
ground out from under academic freedom itself.” 


The highly authoritative Association of 
American Universities says: “As in all 
acts of association, the professor accepts 
conventions which become morally bind- 
ing. Above all, he owes his colleagues in 
the university complete candor and per- 
fect integrity, precluding any kind of 
clandestine or conspiratorial activities. He 
owes equal candor to the public. If he is 
called upon to answer for his convictions, 
it is his duty as a citizen to speak out. 
It is even more definitely his duty as a 
professor. Refusal to do so, on whatever 
legal grounds, cannot fail to reflect upon 
a profession that claims for itself the 
fullest freedom to speak and the maximum 
protection of that freedom available in 
our society. In this respect, invocation of 
the Fifth Amendment places upon a pro- 
fessor a heavy burden of proof of his 
fitness to hold a teaching position and 
lays upon his universities an obligation 
to re-examine his qualifications for mem- 
bership in its society.” 


Common Sense, Justice, and 
Patriotism of Local Boards 

School boards and boards of trustees, 
or regents, are the great protective instru- 
ment to keep the problems of Communistic 
infiltration and subversion close to locali- 
ties and higher institutions of learning 
themselves. State laws and national laws 
when violated will be dealt with accord- 
ing to law. The revelation of the Con- 
gressional Committee, of the “Subversive 
Activities Control Board” in its statement 
at the end of April, 1953; books such as 
Whittaker Chambers’ Witness, and Phil- 
bucks and Liver’s Three Lives. All are aids 
and helps for local board members. The 
local boards are the ones who must act 
as boards in individual cases. On their 
common sefise, their sense of fairness and 
justice, and their patriotism, the country 
can safely rely. 
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nearly everyone buys 


High School Cafeteria 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


High School Gymnasium 
Ladysmith, Wisconsin 


Among schools, colleges, universities... 








AMERICAN FOLDING CHAIRS 


... work best, look best, last longest in gymnasiums, 
cafeterias, lecture rooms, libraries, offices ...for every folding chair purpose! 


Backed by 67 years of public-seating leadership! Tested by one of 
industry’s finest laboratories! Proved by more than 8 million 
chairs in thousands of installations—many dating back for years! 
There’s just no “‘wear out’’ to American Seating’s reinforced trian- 
gular-steel-tubing frames, with steel cross braces from outside to 
outside of legs, and over-all rugged, durable design. 

There’s extra comfort in these wider, deeper body-shaped seats 
and wider, deeper, shoulder-fitting formed back panels. Educa- 
tional authorities like the freedom from any sliding or binding 
parts, the absence of all snagging, cutting, or soiling hazards. 
Light in weight, American folders are easy to carry and store, fold 
easily, quietly, compactly, and can’t tip forward in use. Write Dept. 4. 


ctmecan Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 





3 SEAT STYLES: Formed plywood with durable lacquer 
finish; shaped steel; or imitation-leather upholstered. 


METAL PARTS are corrosion-resistant Bonderized; two- 
coat chip-proof beige baked-enamel finish. 





HANDY STORAGE TRUCKS 


Two styles above for general or under-siage use. Per- 
mit easy, convenient storage. Swivel casters, removable 
handles, ample capacity. Other styles available. 








Clamps for Sectienal Grouping permit fastening chairs 
in sections of two, three or four, one inch apart. 





Steel Threshold available to lock chairs into position at 
ends of rows, 30” back to back, for three or more rows. 
















FLOOR WAX 


There is new safety in walking when floors are finished with 


Ves-Cote . 


. . because Ves-Cote contains a new and proven 


anti-slip agent, DuPont’s “Ludox’’* colloidal silica. These 
minute particles of ‘“‘Ludox”* create excellent sole and heel 


traction—offer effective braking 


action for each step. 


In addition to safety, Ves-Cote 
dries to a high lustre; is long- 
wearing; water resistant; easy to 


apply and dries quickly. 


If you need safe floors, yet de- 
mand attractive floors— Ves-Cote 


is your answer. 


"Wwedemerk of E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 





ANTI-SLIP 
PROTECTION 


When you step on Ves-Cote, the 
weight of the foot forces the hard 
“Ludox” colloidal silica spheres into 
the wax particles, providing superior 
braking action. This way, Ves-Cote 
gives greater slip protection. 











Ay Approved by the 
LS Ly Underwriters Laboratories. 


\ INCORPORATED 





4963 MANCHESTER AVE. 


aa} ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


School District Government 


Where due notice of a meeting of the school 
program board and the state board of education 
is given to all members of such a board, a 
majority of the members constitutes a quorum. 
48 Del. laws, c. 148.—Gunnip v. Lautenklos, 
94 Atlantic reporter 2d 712, Del. Ch. 

Under an Oklahoma statute making it “un- 
lawful” for a person to serve or contract to serve 
as a public school teacher, etc., without a certifi- 
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cate of qualification from the state board of 
education, the quoted word is not synonymous 
with the word “criminal” and a person who 
allegedly violated such a statute by serving as 
a superintendent of a school district when not 
qualified would not be guilty of a crime, either 
misdemeanor or felony. 70 O.S. 1951, § 6-7.— 


State v. Stegall, 253 
Okla. Cr. App. 

The act of serving as superintendent of a 
school district without a valid certificate of 
qualification from the state board of education 
is not malum in se. — State v. Stegall, 253 Pacific 
reporter 2d 183, Okla. Cr. App. 


Pacific reporter 2d 183, 


School District Property 
An independent school district, as a quasi 
municipal corporation, may seek a profit out of 


football games played on its premises, in the 
exercise of which right it has the same freedom 
as a private person or corporation in putting 
on games, when that freedom is exercised to 
further the interests of the district. — University 
Interscholastic League vy. Midwestern University, 
255 South Western reporter 2d 177, Tex. 

The acts of a board of education in granting 
or refusing to grant permission for the use of 
a schoolhouse, out of school hours, are dis 
cretionary. N.Y. Education Law, § 414. — Ellis 
v. Dixon, 118 N.Y.S. 2d 815, N.Y. Sup. 

Even though the proposed use of a school 
house, out of school hours, is in itself legitimate. 
a board of education may still find that the 
sentiment of the community is divided as to the 
propriety of the use and may properly refuse 
a request on the ground that the granting of 
the request will result in dissatisfaction and 
criticism. N.Y. Education Law, § 414.— Ellis v 
Dixon, 118 N.Y.S. 2d 815, N.Y. Sup. 

The standard of care required of an officer 
or employee of a public school is that which 
a person of ordinary prudence, charged with his 
duties, would exercise under the same circum 
stances. — Pirkle v. Oakdale Union Grammar 
School Dist., City of Oakdale, Stanislaus County, 
253 Pacific reporter 2d 1, Calif. 

A recognized and desirable part of physical 
education programs in elementary public schools 
consists of free play games during recess, such 
as touch football. Calif. Education Code § 8252 
—Pirkle v. Oakdale Union Grammar School 
Dist., City of Oakdale, Stanislaus County, 253 
Pacific reporter 2d 1, Calif. 

Where grammar school participants in touch 
football game conducted during recess were 
composed of students of the seventh and eighth 
grades and were selected according to skill 
and were properly instructed, experienced, and 
proficient, and they participated in the game 
only if they chose, the school district, its prin 
cipal, and its instructor in physical education, 
were not liable on the ground of negligence 
for injuries sustained by a student who partici- 
pated in such a game, and was struck in the 
abdomen by the knee of an opponent when 
blocking such an opponent. — Pirkle v. Oakdale 
Union Grammar School Dist., City of Oakdale, 
Stanislaus County, 253 Pacific reporter 2d 1, 
Calif. 


Teachers 

Where teachers in the New York City schools 
refused to answer questions asked of them by 
the Senate Investigating Committee, whether 
they were Communists, on the ground that their 
answer might tend to incriminate them, they 
were properly discharged under the city charter 
for refusal to answer such questions, since it is 
not a crime to be a member of the Com- 
munist party, and an affirmative answer dis- 
closing that they were Communists would not 
incriminate them. New York City Charter, § 903; 
laws of 1949, c. 360, § 1; U.S.C.A. Const. Amend. 
5.— Daniman v. Beard of Education of City of 
New York, 118 N.YS. 2d 487, 202 Misc. 915, 
N.Y. Sup. 

Where a specially created and nonmandated 
position of principal of the elementary schools 
was abolished by the school board and the pro- 
fessional employee holding it was offered a job 
at a lower salary, based on his experience and 
seniority, the result was not a “demotion in 
salary,” within the statute requiring an em- 
ployee’s consent to demotion or a hearing. 24 
PS. $§ 11-1101, 11-1127, 11-1131, 11-1132, 11- 
1151.— Appeal of Ritzie, 94 Atlantic reporter 2d 
729, Pa. 
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TOM-BILT’ by Scuthern Factory Dealer 


Again Top The Lisf With 7 Year Total of 
AWARD WINNERS 


Prize-Winning “Custom-bilt by Sovtt 

ern” design, engineering and fabrice 

ting craftsmanship goes into Souther 

food preparation and serving equir 

= ment . . . destined to locate in man 

a prize winning kitchens. Southern fa 

: tories, cooperating with “Custom-bi 

by Southern” Dealers in your localit 

@ mast assure prize winning features incorpo 

“For Highest Standards of Sanitation and. for Stones] ated inyourinstallation, withall elemen 

Superlative Achievement in Storing, Handling, \ of top award quolity—at all times- 
Preparing and Serving Food.” regardless of contest awards, 
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UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA First BURDINE’S INC. Merit MAWBY RESTAURANT CO. Hor 
Memorial Union Building 1953 Miami, Florida 1951 South Euclid, Ohio I 
J. L. HUDSON COMPANY WAYZATA HIGH SCH 
ST. VINGENT'S HOSPITAL Fist Dati Mega nih - 
oledo, 
EDDY’S RESTAURANT Merit BLISS HOTEL COFFEE SHOP Hor 
FAMOUS- BARR oe Kansas City, Missouri 1950 Tulsa, Oklahoma I 
an eee INDIANA UNIVERSITY Merit MIAMI BUFFET Ho 
HERMANN HOSPITAL First Men’s Residence Halls 1950 Atlanta, Georgia I 
asses im > agains MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL 
KEN EDDY'’S DRIVE-IN Merit MACY'S GARDEN TEA ROOM Merit REGULATOR CO. Ho 
Lincoln, Nebraska 1953 Kansas City, Missouri 1950 Minneapolis, Minnesota I 
HOTEL MUEHLEBACH Merit LA SALLE HOTEL HOTEL WEBSTER HALL Ho 
Kansas City, Missouri 1953 South Bend, Indiana ee Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 1 
PRUDENTIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. Merit NORTH AMERICAN LI LOGAN BASIC COLLEGE Ho 
Houston, Texas 1953 tasumty coe ® Merit St. Louis, Missouri 1 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY Sree. eae we MERCY HOSPITAL He 
Residence Hall “X"-—Lafayette, Indiana ‘3 UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA Merit Springfield, Ohio 1 
ST. JOHN'S ORPHANAGE Merit Lincoln, Nebraska 1948 MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. He 
Betievitie, IMinols 1983 ST. JOHN'S HOSPITAL Merit oe pes need 
SWEDISH-AMERICAN HOSPITAL Mart St. Louis, Missouri 1948 DETROIT ATHLETIC CLUB . 
> 953 Detroit, Michigan 

Rocktord, Illinois & GILBERT AIRPORT 
THOMPSON PRODUCTS, IRC. Merit RESTAURANT Merit NATIONAL TODDLE HOUSE CORP, He 
Euclid, Onio 1953 Kansas City, Missouri 1947 Memphis, Tennessee 
UNION ELECTRIC CO. (Partial) Merit MENGER HOTEL Merit TOLLER DRUG CO. He 
St. Louis, Missouri 1953 San Antonio, Texas 1947 Sioux City, lowa } 
ST. ANNE’S HOSPITAL Merit LINCOLN STATE HOSPITAL Honor ST. ELIZABETH HOSPITAL Hi 
St. Louis, Missouri 1982 Lincoln, Nebraska 1953 Houston, Texas 
ST. ANTHONY'S HOSPITAL Merit GIMBEL’S RESTAURANT Honor HOTEL CORNHUSKER Ht 
Hays, Kansas 1952 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 1952 Lincoln, Nebraska 
Quality from the preliminary planning stage O 
through the completed installation —with impor- All “Custom-bilt"by Southern 

, ; instollotions ore “V. |. P.’s"; re- 
fant time, !abor saving features, integrated with flecting VERY IMPORTANT PUR- 
fop efficiency and sanitation... . with each CHASERS, indeed—to Southern 
exclusive feature “Custom-bilt" into all units ... eee Saters. Cot > yor 
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Sunday, Dec. 7, 1952 
As Reprinted From the 


For a $13,000,000,000 Industry...New Goals to Be Achieved 
FOOD SERVICE INDUSTRY BEGINS AT BEGINNING TO POLICE ITSELF 


Food Service Equipment Makers Get National 
Sanitation Code Of Standards to Guide Them 


There are somewhere near 600,000 established places to eat. in the 
United States outside of the American Home, ranging from soda- 
fountain luncheonettes to hospital diet kitchens and factory cafe- 
terias. They have been doing an annual business of 13 billions 
of dollars in recent years, making them the fourth largert retail oper- 
ation in the nation and taking 25 cents of every dollar spent outside 
the home. Standards of sanitation in these places vary from excellent 


to very very bad... . Free of this compiete Newspaper Article avail- 
able to those interested in “up "' the Industry — with permission granted for 
reprinting. Write Dept. C. C. 7. Southern Equipment Co. 


-» THIS “WINNING TEAM” DEALER POLICY 


For a quarter-century of progress—this accredited 
policy of Southern Equipment Company's successful 

——- nation-wide sales pattern has advocated and prac- 
ticed “Selective” DEALER DISTRIBUTION. 


This policy has proven sound! This has always reflected mutual trust 
between Factory and Dealer. This independently owned and operated 
Southern Dealer has built his Equipment and Supply business into an 
integral and substantial component of his locale. This obligation to his 
local trading area renders valuable exclusive territorial service — 
to fill his Customer's equipment needs. This Dealer is solidly _bocked by 
Southern Factory assurance of quality—with policy-—with progress. 

This two-way team combination stresses a “feet-on-the-ground” mutual 
understanding. This continually directs all combined efforts toward his 
Customer's satisfaction at all times! 


This cooperation is “packed” with basic, workable confidence, expressed 
tangibly for 25 years—(with many of the original Dealers still active). 
This was achieved without use of franchise, contract, or written agree- 
ment... dedicated to produce for his Customer now and in the future. 


This gives the Southern Dealer's Customer a look at the back of South- 
ern’s policy “picture”—the important Customer segment! . . . 

(A) Backed up by the focal Southern Dealer. 

(B) Backed up by the Southern Factory Field Consultant Engineer. 

(C) Backed up by Southern Factory custom fabrication. 
This team bocks up the Dealer's Customer purchase! This gives “on-the- 
spot’ national factory equipment brand quelity and per- 
formance, with assured immediate local dealer service to his Customer. 
This good will disposition of the many Customer-friends of the “Custom- 
bilt by Southern” Dealer . . . to return to the place where he has been 
well treated will always back up the Southern “picture”. So, for this 25 
years, we join in extending mutual thanks to OUR Customer. 
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As recently published by 
N, S. F.... Prepored by 


FOOD EQUIPMENT 
STANDARDS and 
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NATIONAL SANITA- 
TION FOUNDATION, 
ANN ARBOR, 
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Southern's Silver Anni- 
versary culminated in 
@ very successful 
DEALER Engineering 
Sales Conference. 
Factory training, work 
clinics, engineering, 
service and sales ses- 
sions—coupled with 
technological advances 
in fabrication and sani- 
tation, dominated the 
3-day meeting ... All 
dedicated to "Help 


| i | Dealers 

























SO MUCH QUALY 


10 Li fe cad 


MORE Capacity 


sat \\ 
mat ea 


GREATER 
up ro 50% FOOD CAPACITY 


The SECO-SYSTEM of food storage offers the only 
COMPLETE line of multiple pan combinations with MORE 
capacity, MORE sizes, MORE depths, WITH covers .. . 
plus the famous “NESTROL" nesting feature (making it 
easy to stack and separate empty pans). SECO-WARE 
food storage pans are die-stamped of one-piece solid 
stainless steel; coved corners, smooth rounded edges, 
lustrous finish. Pans are interchangeable within 12x20" 
top openings. Over 500 COMBINATIONS utilize every 
INCH of table or counter top openings. Available in 
series of FULL; TWO-THIRD; ONE-HALF; ONE-THIRD; 
ONE-FOURTH; ONE-SIXTH; ONE-NINTH SIZES—Depths 
of 1", 2%", 4", 6", 8°. SECO-WARE offers a triumph of 
engineering research—With up to 50% GREATER food 
Capacity with BETTER OPERATION .. . in REDUCED 
SPACE .. . with GREATER SPEED . . . plus MORE SERV- 
INGS ... to MORE CUSTOMERS .. . at LESS COST. 
with INCREASED PROFIT! 


[a (al, 
(*\\ 


Investigate the Seco-System of Hot and Cold Food 
Storage—Call in your SECO-WARE Dealer today! 


WRITE FOR CATALOG SW-47! 


FOOD STORAGE PANS 


Steam Tables, Cafeteria Counters, 
Salad Units, Fountains, etc. 


SECO COMPANY = 


5200 South 38th Street ST LOUIS 16, MISSOURI US A 
Copyright 1953 





CLEVELAND TELEVISION AY 
SITUATION @ 2  (] 
In a surprise move, the superintendent of the ® 


Cleveland public schools, Mark C. Schinnerer, has 
unsuccessfully sought to delay the building of an 


- 
educational television station in that city. The KY e¢ or Us 
board of education has rejected his unexpected eee 
recommendation and has retained a consulting 
radio-television engineer to prepare plans for ASSURES A SLIP-RESISTANT FINISH... DOES NOT SCUFF!" 
a station to be operated by the Cleveland school ‘ee 
system SEAL-O-SAN assures a slip-resistant finish tA, oe 
. (40 ee Ld “4 
Supt Schinnerer has long been one of the for our gym floors—one that does not readily 
; : mark or scuff. Not only is the Seal-O-San surface Director of 
nation’s foremost advocates of educational tele P Be ildi ; 

: beautiful and glossy, but is easy to keep that way. Building Maintenance 
vision. He said that he favored an immediate i ag . “pi . ? Odessa Public Schools 
ern te oss he deabadl hool It has reduced our application and maintenance Odessa, Texas 
ed tee a See ene ane ee eee See eee costs, and assures protection,” writes Mr. Acker. 

If your gym is the scene of many school ac- 
tivities as well as gym classes and_ basketball 
games, you'll find Seal-O-San the ideal finish for 


the Federal Communications Commission — in the floor. When you refinish, try Seal-O-San. 
Washington to extend the reservation of Channel 


board delay its decision whether actually to 
build a station. “Instead of making a ves-or-no 
decision, I urge the board to consider requesting 


25 for one or two years beyond the present 
expiration date of this June 2,” he said 

Joseph M. Gallagher of the school board ques 
tioned the logic of the board’s spending $3,500 
for a TV survey. The board has set aside $500,000, 
part of it a grant from the Ford Foundation, 
for the station 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


© Peru, Ill. The board of education has adopted 
a revised salary schedule for the year 1953-54 
Teachers holding a bachelor’s degree will receive 
a starting salary of $3,200 and a maximum of 
$4,600. Those with a master’s degree will be 
paid a minimum of $3,400 and a maximum of 
$4,800 

& The board of education of Walsenburg, Colo 
has adopted a single-salary schedule for 1953-54, 
based on training and experience, with equal pay 
for equal qualifications and work. Teachers with 
out a degree begin at $2,600 and go to $2,850 
in the 6th vear; those with an A.B. degree start 
at $2,800 and go to $3,800 in the 11th year 
those with an M.A. degree begin at $3,000 and 
go to $4,000 in the llth year. The base pay in 
each group calls for a cost-of-living adjustment 
of $400. A credit of $25 per vear is allowed for Odessa Independent 


2 School, Odessa, Texas y 
each of four years’ experience in another school f 


& Bellingham, Wash. The school board has tg Send me your folder on :, 
given a blanket raise of $384 in salary to the a f lining and marking gym floors, 
teachers. This increase is in addition to the la ™ an. i NAME 
normal yearly increment for length of servic: i 


‘ SCHOOL 
All salaries increase by $120 a vear until the GYM FLOOR FINISH 
maximum is reached 


FREE FOLDER 








ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 





& Everett, Mass The city government faces the 





threat of a court action if it refuses to approve 
an increase of $300 to teachers requested by 
the school board. In his budget the mayor allowed 
each teacher a $200 annual increase, the same 
as other city employees 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. Huntington, Indiana > Toronto, Canada 


; teachers’ association, comprising five teachers and minimum and maximum levels. The beginning 
Bm Santa Fe, N. Mex. The school board has a ' 
2 . live administrators, has been appointed to make salary for teachers has been raised from $2,900 
revised its salary schedule for 1953, calling for : a ; 
: i study of teachers’ salaries in the city. The to $3,400, and the top maximum for degree 
i new basic salary of $3,200 per year for be he 
; lindings in the study will be presented in the teachers from $4,800 to $5,200. For the middk 
ginning teachers holding a degree ; 
form of definite recommendations to the board group, the regular $200 
“lensburg Jas ‘achers have 
> Ellensbur Wa »" “a teacher have been ® Brookfield, Ill. The school board of Dist as usual 
given a $400 “across the é ‘ase 953 : 
om a 0 “across the board” increase for 19 5 has adopted a new salary schedule for the & Independence, Kans. The school 
®& Lamar, Mo. The school board has adopted — elementary teachers, to become effective in Sep given 
a salary guide and has increased teachers’ salaries tember, 1953 


a-year increments apply 


board has 
increases of $100 to $150 to all teaching 
The schedule provides a minimum personnel and a $75 to $100 increase to non 
of $3,100 for teachers holding a bachelor’s degree teaching employees 


ind a minimum of $3,300 for those holding a 


> 


by $250 to $300 per vear. Starting salaries of 
teachers have been increased from $2,450 to & Oelwein, Iowa. The school board has ap 
$2,650 for teachers holding a B.S. degree, and proved a revised salary schedule for 1953. In 
a bachelor’s degree and $5,000 for the two-year division, the salary of the teacher 
those with a master’s degre will begin at $2,500 and go to $3,200. The 
© Portland, Ore rhe school board has revised schedule contains six $100 
& Valleio, Calif \ committee of the Vallejo its salary schedule, increasing the salaries at the steps 


master’s degree. The maximums are $4,500 for 
from $2,700 to $3,000 for those holding an M.S teachers with 
degree. Teachers with an MS. degree receive 
$50 increases each vear they remain on the staff steps and two $50 
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..- And, you'll like them, too! 


No matter what type of school you are 
buying for, GRICCS modern school 
seating will bring pleasure to teacher, 
student and school board. The clean, 
modern design of GRIGGS tubular 
furniture, along with a choice of five 
appealing colors, will beautify the 
schoolroom ... make it a pleasant 
place in which to teach. The sturdy 
tubular frame and the “body engi- 
neered” seat construction will help the 
children sit comfortably . . . feel better 
and work better. And the handsome, 
long-wearing Formica tops, the quiet- 
moving rubber sums floor glides 
are just two of GRIGGS quality fea- 
tures that enhance the nen term 
investment in seating. This, any school 
board can appreciate. 





GRIGGS “= 
Skyliner desks, 
too, are 

the finest in 
movable 
classroom 
seating. They 
provide 
maximum 
comfort 

for students in 
every grade. Available in three 
matched sizes with easily adjustable 
desk tops. And, the GRIGGS modern, 
yet rugged design is a permanent asset. 


Request GRIGGS Seating Catalogue for 
full information on classroom seating. 





EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BELTON, TEXAS 
Manufacturers of 


School, Church and Theater Seating 


CLINTON BUILDING PROGRAM 


The school board of Clinton, Iowa, has been 
engaged in an extensive school building program 
during the year 1952-53. The new four-room 
Lincoln School, completed in April, 1953, at a 
cost of $115,000, comprises self-contained class- 
rooms and a stage for the kindergarten and for 
public use. The Jefferson School; now under con- 
struction, will be completed at a cost of $575,000; 
the Horace Mann School, also under way, will 
be completed at a cost of $490,000. Childs & 
Smith, Chicago, were the architects for the first 
two schools, and Morell & McCann for the last 
named school 


NEW SEATTLE POLICY 
The school board of Seattle, Wash., has adopted 


a policy governing the enlargement of school 
grounds involving the purchase of additional 
real estate. The school board has indicated its 


willingness to co-operate in the improvement of 
areas acquired by communities by a local im 
provement district or otherwise, provided the 
board has been notified in advance of such plans 
and approves the same as feasible and practicable 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 
During the month of April, 1953, bonds sold 


by school districts amounted to $135,973,900. The 
largest sales were: 


California $ 7,217,000 New York $10,948,000 
Illinois 6,234,000 Ohio 15,526,000 
Maryland 4,800,000 Pennsylvania 16,162,000 
Michigan 5,746,000 Tennessee 5,710,000 
Missouri 12,420,000 Texas 23,037,000 
New Jersey 5,620,000 


The average cost of 20 bond issues was 2.65 per 
cent 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONTRACTS 


In 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains, 
contracts were let during the month of April, 
1953, for 18 school buildings, at an estimated 
cost of $6,355,571. During the same period 147 
buildings were reported, in preliminary stages of 
consideration, at an total cost of 
$86,364,544. 


estimated 


Dodge reports that during the month of March, 
1953, contracts were let in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains, for 559 school and college 
buildings, at a total valuation of $118,257,000. 


NATIONAL STATISTICS OF 


Item 


School Building Construction’. 

Schocl Building Construction? 

Total School Bond Sales*....... ; ee 
Average Interest, Selected Municipal Bonds’. 
Construction Cost Index’... 
Wholesale Price Index®...... 
U. S. Consumers’ Price Index® 
Total School Enrollment®....... 
Total Population Estimate’... 

Farm Population Estimate’........ 
General State Education Expenditure’ 
*Compiled April 30, 1953 

iDodge Figures for 37 States East of Rocky Mts 
2Eleven States West of Rocky Mts 

*Bond Buyer. 

‘American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee 











TULSA BEGINS BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


The board of education of Tulsa, Okla., has 
begun plans for a renewed school building pro- 
gram, to cover the next five years, and to cost 
an estimated $16,000,000. New facilities are 
needed to meet an increase of 3214 per cent in 
enrollment and an anticipated increase in the 
birth rate. Supt. C. C. Mason has predicted that 
Tulsa will have more than 50,000 children 
rolled in the school by 1957-S8. 

Val Gilliam, director of the budget and finance, 
has declared that the increased population will 
create a need for 404 new classrooms, or 12 
elementary schools, three junior high schools, 
and one senior high school. At least 314 new 
elementary schools will be needed by September 
1, 1953. The estimated cost for new elementary 
schools has been set at $8,400,000. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


® Hays, Kans. The school board has reinvested 
$430,000 in school bonds in 91-day government 
bonds, at 2.04 per cent interest. The money will 
be used for financing a new high school addition 
® Bogalusa, La. The school board has been 
asked to approve a new plan for the proposed 
senior high school building. A new building pro 
gram was presented to the voters recently in the 
form of a $2,385,000 bond issue. 

> Joliet, Ill. The school district has approved 
a $597,000 bond issue for a high school building 
® Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education has 
begun plans for four junior high school buildings. 
One of these, the Madisonville Junior High 
School, will house 800 students, and will cost 
$1,783,135. 

® Asheboro, N. C. 


en 


The board of trustees has 
received bids for an auditorium and physical 
education building for the high school. This 
building is one of five projects to be financed 
with a bond issue of $975,000. 

®& Raytown, Mo. A million-dollar bond issue 
recently approved will be used to build an ele- 
mentary school south of Raytown, and to enlarge 
the high school. 
> Muncie, Ind. 
preliminary plans 
building, to house 
$560,000. 


JANITORS’ SHORT COURSE 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in New 
York City, will hold its fifteenth annual short 
course for building service employees from June 
1 through June 5. 


The school board has received 
for the Longfellow School 


500 pupils, and to cost 


IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 


Date Latest Figure Previous Figure 
March 53 $123,556,000 $102,187 ,000° 
April ’53 $6,355,571 $2,933,249° 
March ’53 $135,973,900 $112,611,000° 
March ’53 2.65% 2.63%? 
January ’53 568 567 
April 14 109.5 110.19 
April ’53 113.4 113.99 
1952-53 34,693,000 33,121,000® 
1952 156,371,000 153,703,000 
1952 24,819,000 24,037 ,0008 
1952 4,026,038,000 


5U.S. Department of Labor. 
*U.S. Census Bureau. 

™U. S. Department of Commerce 
Same Month, 1951 

*Previous Month, 1953 
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The Mary Bray Elemen- 
lary School, Mt Ephriam, 
N. J. Architect: Edwards 


& Green, Camden, N. J. 


Contractor: George Bach- 
mann Co., Camden, N. J] 
Windows: 
Architectural Projected 


Lupton Steel 


Will your new school stay as young as 
the pupils it serves through the years? 
It will if it’s like the one shown above, 
with Lupton Steel Architectural Pro- 
jected Windows. And here are the 
reasons why: 

1) Individual windows are joined 
together to make entire walls — give 
maximum daylighting through slender 
frames and muntins. 

2) Two ventilators per window, one 
opening in, the other out, provide 
natural, draft-free ventilations in all 
weather . . . shield openings from rain. 
3) Bonderized steel frames welded 
and riveted at points of strain, with 
continuous full welds at all four venti- 


Build for tomorrow . . . today 


lator corners, mean less maintenance 
through the years. 

4) Deep, sturdy steel section members 
mean rugged strength ... Lupton Metal 
Windows will not warp, twist, rattle, 
shrink or swell. 

5) Design engineered for proven efhi- 
ciency and long life. Lupton Metal 
Windows stay beautiful through the 
years. 

If you are interested in your school 
building's tomorrow, as well as today, 
investigate Lupton Metal Windows... 
a standard for the industry for over 
iO years. You can get full details from 
your architect, or the local Lupton 
Representative, or write direct. 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


700 East Godfrey Avenue, 


Philadelphia 24, Penna. 


Member of the Steel Window Institute and Aluminum Window Manufacturers’ Association 


LUPTON 


METAL WINDOWS 
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TROPHY CASE 


MANHATTAN KANGAS 


stainless steel. 


sired is available. : 





PROGRESS ESSENTIAL 
A stranger in town was told that one of the 
two buildings on the hill was the high school, the 


other the mental institution. Unable to remember 
which was which, upon reaching the two build 
ings, he said to a serious looking man standing 
at the entrance to one building, “Is this the 
mental institution?” 
“No,” answered the man, “it’s the high school.” 
“Well, I guess there isn’t much difference, is 
there?” went on the 
“Well, they do have to show progress to get 
out of the mental hospital,” was the answer 
-Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin 


PIGEONHOLED 


1 often spend an hour or more 

In cleaning out a desk or drawer 

The hardest task: discriminating 

*Twixt keeping and eliminating 

And when I’m done, you think I’ve changed it? 

No, I’ve merely rearranged it. 
Berty Ister, in The Connecticut 
Administrator 


stranger 


School 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

In the Burdick Vocational School for Girls, 
Washington, D. C., the general homemaking course 
was not even moderately During the 
past two years, according to an article in “Prac 
tical Home Economics” the 


successful 


course has been 
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- EXHIBITS 
- TROPHIES 
. DISPLAYS 
AT KANSAS STATE COLLEGE . BULLETINS 


Poblocki display cases are made to any size, 
in either extruded alumilited aluminum or 


In extruded alumilited aluminum, available 
are door mouldings ranging in width from 
1” to 43%”. In stainless steel any design de- 


We invite you to write us or see your nearest 
dealer for free display case service. 


fovloe {2 AWD SONS 


Write for: 


roofing 
baseboards 
sinks 








overcrowded for two reasons: The course is now 
named “The Bride's and it is 


slanted to help girls who expect to be married 


Course” really 
The foods course includes such topics as planning 


meals and cooking for two, entertaining on a 


budget, etc. Best of all the work is done in an 
attractively furnished apartment. As the author 
concludes, the girls are happy learning to make 


a husband happy 


A POSSIBILITY 


A professor of education at one of the large 


eastern universities spent a brief Easter vacation 








SLATE 


bs v's POOF best investment 


in chalkboard visibility 





1. Copy of handbook “THE ABC’s OF CHALK- 
BOARD SELECTION, USE AND CARE.” 

2. Copy of pamphlet “SLATE CHALKBOARDS 
ARE MODERN TOO.” 

3. Reprint of article “SLATE CHALKBOARDS 
PROVIDE EYE EASE.” 


4. Personal assistance with your chalkboard 
selection. No obligation. 


Other uses of slate in schools: 
window sills 

flooring 

shower compartments 
laboratory table tops 


Pennsylvania Slate Producers Guild, Inc. 
205 Realty Building ¢ 











Here’s your mistake in addition. 
Say, I gotta drive this bus — 
doesn’t your dad ever help you 
with your studies? 

— Chicago Tribune 


toilet stalls 
window stools 
shelves 


Ss 
PoP 








Pen Argyl, Penna. 





in Tennessee. One evening he attended a meeting 
of the hill folks in a small country school and 
was asked to speak about his work. After starting 
out very simply he forgot himself and began to 
speak in the pedagogical and philosophical lan 
guage which he accustomed to use in his 
university 

At the discourse there was no 
applause from his listeners, but as the lamps were 
being turned out, and the audience was filing 
out into the darkness, an old man approached 
him timidly and tapped him on the shoulder 
“Young feller,” he said, “if I was as smart as 
you I would go down the highways somewhere 
and get a job teaching school.” 


was 
classroom 


close of his 


Arduous Mathematics 


Fishing upstream the mountain-town school 
master came to the Sutton farm and found 
Clem Sutton, his least bright pupil, prying large, 
flat-surfaced rocks from the pasture turf with a 
crowbar 

The schoolmaster said 
teen rocks in that pile. If you were to tote nine 
of them across the creek, how many would you 
have left?” 

As Clem began to scratch his head, the teacher 
said: “Figure it out, Clem. You can give me your 
answer when I come back later.” 


“Clem, there are seven 


Two hours later the schoolmaster returned and 
asked: “Well, Clem?” 

“Eight rocks left,” 
doggnit, I've got to wade acrost the crick and 
fetch them nine back. Pa wants to use ’em in the 
foundation for the new chicken coop.” -— Wall St 
Journal. 


Clem said. “But now, 
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SUITS CLASSROOM NEEDS TO A 


e@ Smoothly curved and tapered tubular steel construction. 
e Design of table pedestals affords maximum freedom of movement. 
Absence of cross braces improves posture. 
Automatic adjusting back support and 
comfortable saddled seat on PC and PTA chairs. 
Top, tablet arm and seat solid northern hard g 
maple. tba a, 
Finished Suntan with tough scratch resistant ; 
"Celsyn." 
The- Smooth sliding, rubber-cushioned, hardened steel glides—Kind to floors. 
SEAL Chairs sized on the inch, seat heights 11" through !8". 
JOQWVAUTY Table heights sized on the inch, 20 through 30 inches. 


‘Fh Che tus Regretted Buying Quality 4 


PEABODY... MANCHESTER, 2k. 
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WHY GUESS 





Safety Engineered. New International Model 


R-163 SCHOOLMASTER. Available with 16 to 21 : fates go \ i a a Oe } 
foot bodies seating 30 to 48 pupils. Other ; ! ¥ ‘ ‘> 
SCHOOLMASTERS seat from 16 to 66. 





New Internationals are proved all 3 ways 


You take the guesswork out of school bus buy- 2. Proved AFTER They’re Built—at the “Desert 


ing when you buy new Internationals. They are Whipping Post,” 4000-acre Proving Ground 


proved all three ways to give the performance in Arizona. 


you want at the lowest cost: 3. Proved In SERVICE—Every new International 
school bus embodies the advanced engineer- 
1. Proved BEFORE They’re Built—at the world’s ing principles that have kept International 
most advanced all-truck engineering labora- trucks the heavy-duty sales leader for 21 
tory. The results—longer bus life, reduced straight years. 
operating and maintenance cost—give you See them. Compare them. Ask your nearest 
more bus for your dollar. International Dealer or Branch for all the facts. { 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - CHICAGO 


International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors...Motor Trucks... industrial Power... Refrigerators and Freezers 


Better roads mean a better America 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Standard of the Highway 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
> L. G. Boop, of Bristol, S. Dak., has accepted the 
superintendency at  Highmore. He succeeds Amos 
Rschetter 


® Rowe Henry, of Fairmont, N. C., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Canton, to succeed A. J. 
Hutchins. 

®& Super. R. S. Lavucurice, of Bloomfield, 
been re-elected for the next year. 
®& Supr. D. F. Seaton, of Boone, 
elected for another year. 

® Frep L. Trotr has been elected superintendent of 
schools of the Alpaugh Unified School District of Al- 
paugh, Calif., to succeed Richard L. Campion. 

®R. C. Miner, of Lake Odessa, Mich., has accepted 
a new position at Godwin Heights School in Grand 
Rapids 

® Supt. E. V. Samvuetson, of Axtell, Kans., bas been 
re-elected for the next year. 

® Warren Fupce, of Mendon, Mich., has accepted the 
superintendency at White Pigeon, where he succeeds 
Lyle Hanchett. 

® Eart Seypert, Jr., of Deerfield, Mich., has accepted 


Iowa, has 


Iowa, has been re- 


the superintendency of the Hillman agricultural school 
at Hillman. 

> Wiiiam G. Jerrers, of Climax, Mich., has taken 
the superintendency at Lyons 

® Supt. Crype Parker, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
been re-elected for a three-year term. Mr. Parker has 
been superintendent of the schools since 1946 

®& Supt. RicHarp T. Kirsy, of Mt. Ayr, Iowa, has 
been re-elected for a fifth term 

® Wayne H. Wuirte, of Siloam Springs, Ark., has 


accepted the superintendency at Fayetteville. 
® Dan B. Scuwartz, of Fort Scott, Kans., 
elected superintendent at Great Bend. 

® Ricuarp H. Turner, of Jamestown, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of Dist. No. 17 schools at 
Waterville 

® Raymonp C. Fieminc has been elected superintendent 
at Dustin, Okla 

® Cratr Taytor has been elected State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Michigan. He succeeds Dr. Lee 
M. Thurston, who has accepted a position on the faculty 
of Michigan State College 

®& C. W. Woopwarp, of Northport. Wash., 
elected superintendent of schools at Mullan. 

® Atvin ZackricH, of Potterville, Mich., has accepted 
the superintendency at Harbor Springs. 

> Wittiam Swain, of Wellsville, Mo., has been elected 
superintendent at Fairfax. 

® Artuur F. Potrre, of Dunbar, 
elected superintendent at Riverside. 

® ArtHuR W. Mastin has been elected superintendent 


has been 


has been 


Iowa, has been 


of schools at Meade, Kans. He was formerly at 
Concordia. 
®Imon Bruce, of Conway, Ark., has been elected 


superintendent of schools at Hot Springs. 

® E. C. Copprncton, of Ipswich, S. Dak., has been 
elected superintendent at Lemmon 

® E. L. Raricx, of West Point, Neb., has accepted the 
superintendency at Superior. 

® Kennetu Hirt, of Meade, Kans., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Stafford, to succeed George 
Wedelin 

® Frank WaGAMAN has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Coats, Kans. 

® Leonarp A. Price, of Fall River, 
elected superintendent at Chetopa, to 
Copeland 

®& Metvin CoLBert 
Fayette, Iowa 

® CHartes A. Morenouse 
tendent of schools at Potter, 
E. Henney. 

® Epwarp A. Crupup, of Griffin, Ga., has accepted the 
superintendency at Dublin, where he succeeds L. H. 
Battle. 

® Supt. E. L. Costner, of Poteau, Okla., 
re-elected for his thirteenth term. 
® Byron Davis has accepted 
Sherman, Tex., where he succeeds C. D. Landolt. 

® Ernest H. CHAPELLE, superintendent of schools at 
Ypsilanti, Mich., since 1934, died suddenly in an Ypsilanti 
hospital on April 5. He had held superintendencies at 
Richland, Climax, Charlotte, Rockford, and Remus, Mich. 
& Supt. C. J. Burcer, of Washington, Mo., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. Superintendent Burger 
has completed 23 years of service in the school system. 
® Evcene R. Gutrerte, formerly principal of the 
high school at Boulder, Colo., has been appointed director 
of instruction in the central school office. In his new 
position Mr. Gullette will assist in the improvement of 
instruction and the work of developing the curriculum 


Kans., has been 
succeed Frank 
has resigned as superintendent at 


has been 
Neb., to 


elected superin- 
replace George 


has been 


the superintendency at 
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A MINUTE wl 10 


IN A SINGLE 


OUD TOW se noes ss 


Designed Especially for 


SCHOOL USE! 


IRIS 


OPERATION 


Easy as a-b-c. Duplicating paper work with the new Old Town Copymaker 
is so simple that even the youngest boy or girl in your school can handle 


it with ease. 


Specifically built for school use — with rugged, streamlined construction 
—at a price schools can afford. The Old Town Copymaker is a spirit 
duplicator which does not require stencils, mats, or inking — clean, 


efficient, fast. 


O10 Town 


CORPORATION 





OLD TOWN CORPORATION 
750 Pacific St., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 





6 Aiden. ——........ - — 


i 
Manufacturers also of world-renowned OLD TOWN 9 
Carbons, Ribbons and Duplicating Supplies. 4 





For free demonstration or more informa- 
tion about this new H duplicat: 
mail this coupon today. 





OLD TOWN CORPORATION 
750 Pacific St., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete literature on the 
new Model 9S OLD TOWN Copymaker. 


(C0 Please arrange for a demonstration. 








School - ——— ee ae 
City Zone State__ 

















EXTRA YEARS 


of Clean, Safe, Quiet Operation 
... at low initial cost 


* 


TODD BURNERS 


GAS OR OIL 


* 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Avenue 
Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 


® Norman Saratr, of Redding Calif., has accepted the 
superintendency at Sonora 

®& Joun Scnoenretper, of Palmer, Towa, has been 
elected superintendent at Urbana 

®& Cart Brievsor, of Rosston, Okla., has been elected 
superintendent at Jet 

®& Grover McCrutrcuens, of Chattanooga, Okla., ha 
accepted the superintendency at Rush Springs 

> Supt. J. Henry Brown, of Coweta, Okla., has been 
re-elected for the next year 

®& Supr. B. J. Traw, of Vian, Okla., has been re 
elected 

© RK. O. Sreincer, of Hattiesburg, Miss., has been 
elected superintendent of the George Consolidated School 
at Carollton 

© L. E. Burrows, of Hanston, Kan has been elected 


superintendent at Burrton 


®& Gorvon Peck has been elected to the superintendency 
at Hersey, Mich., to succeed Mr. Nelson 

® Staniey L. Matcotm has been named superintendent 
of the post school system at Fort Leavenworth, Kan 
wm. | Russet. has been elected superintendent 
at Paris, Ky., to succeed Lee Kirkpatrick 

& Donato I Baker has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Ithaca, Mich., to succeed R. FE. Mick 
&C. E. Vacuar has been named superintendent at 
Glasco, Kan 


PERSONAL 





PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


®& Atpert Georce Mivirte, a member of the school 
board of Manchester, N. H., for 26 years, died suddenly 
of a heart attack. He had served two terms as vice 
president of the board but declined re-election in 
January, 1952 

®& Mrs. Kart Jasrer has been elected president of the 
board at Newton, lowa. Two new members are Tim J 
Campnett, Jr., and Joun F. McConecney 

& Three board members, Joun  F. Westrmar, MArtiIn 
( BAUMANN, and Grorce Hamper, JR., have been re 
elected at Milwaukee, Wi 
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TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
In Carefully Graded Sizes 


Write today for illustrated catalogue: 








akefield School Furniture Division 
Menominee, Michigan. 








®& At St. Louis, Mo., four were elected to the school 
board, including DANte. Scuiarty, Louis H. ANTOINI 
Cuartes J. Dyer, and Dr. J. J. McCarrery 


®& The Cerro Gordo county school board at Mason City, 
lowa, has reorganized with the Eart DEAN 
as president and Cuartes HANSEN as vice-president 


election of 


®& The board of education of Peru, Ill., has re-elected 
H. L. Kuisrier, Warren QO. Denier, and Lest 
Hoenscuetp for three-year terms. H. L. KistLer was 


elected president, and Mrs. Meta ELTer, secretary 


®> Mes. Ruta Poiktncuorn has resigned from the 
board of education of Littleton, Colo., after 12 years 
service 

®& The board of education at Jacksonville, Ill., has re 
organized with T. C. RAmMMELKAMP as president, and 
M. B. Loomis as secretary 

® The school board of Colorado City, Tex., has re- 
organized with W. R. Powe. as president, and Vi 
McCane as secretary 

®& RK. W. Krucer has been elected secretary of the 
board at Vidor, Tex 

®> Bit Burrer has been elected president of the 
board of Bulter, Tex. S. P. DUNN was named vice 
president 

&C. Frep Corvin, of Plainview, Kans., has been 
named director of special services at Wichita, Kans. He 
will be in charge of the expanded building program of 
the board and will work directly with Supt. Wade C 
Fowler 

ec. L Erwin has been elected president of the 
board of education at Commerce, Tex 

®& C. E. Mivpieton has been elected president of the 
board at Corsicana, Tex 

® Roy Haves is the new president of the board at 
Port Arthur, Tex 


®& Epwin J. Karsuner has been elected president of the 
board at Aberdeen, Wash. Epwin VAN Syck Le 
vice-president, and Steve N. Turk, secretary 


was named 


& ©. C. Armstronc has been elected president of the 
board at Fort Worth, Tex., for a second term 

®& The board of education of Sedalia, Mo has reor- 
ganized with A. L. Hawkins, Sr., as president; HARrky 


BROUGHER as Dr. FLloyp L 
and Juanita Berry as treasurer 

®& The board of education of Dist. 102, LaGrange, I}! 
has reorganized with Rotimn A. Brooks as president 
and D. Harris Smirm as secretary. Mrs. AMELIA H 
BisHop re-elected to the board, and Rosert D 
INNES was elected as 


vice-president; LIVELY as 


ecretary 


was 


member 


a new 


& E. H. Jercensen has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Clinton, lowa 

®& The school board at Henrietta, Tex., has reorganized 
with BecKMAN GUTHRIE as president; BEN WHITTAKER 
as vice-president and WayNe LEFvRE a ecretary 
treasurer 

&> Mrs. Lois Asnuproox, of Crystal Lake, Ill has 
been re-elected president for a fifth term 

®& Witte CHarrin has been elected president of the 
board of Dist. 18, Caruthersville, Mo. Cuartes G. Ross 
Jr., was named vice-president 

® Dr. Roy Morris has been elected president of the 
board at Elgin, Tex 

®& A. V. Suepparp is the new president of the board 
at Robert Lee, Tex 

® The school board at Welch, Okla., has reorganized 
with C. E. Nery, Jr., as president, and Porter Cass as 
vice-president 

® Ropert L. Jones has been re-elected as_ president 


of the Waukegan township high school board at Waukegan 


Ill. Marsuatt J. McDonoucn and GLeNn K. SEIDEN 
FELD were re-elected as members 

® The school board of Port Neches, Tex has re 
organized with T. R. Witrtams as president; J. E 
SANDERSON as vice-president; and W. C. HOoLuis as 


secretary 


®& Paur Sutton has been elected president of the board 
at Ellington, Mo 
®& The board of education of Paramount, Calif., has 
reorganized with Mrs. June MULLENeX as president, and 
Lewis B. TAYLOR as vice-president 
> W. L. CHanpier has been elected president of the 
board at Orangefield, Tex 
®& J. Frank Situ has been re-elected as president of 
the board at Taylor, Tex. 
®& Mrs. Frovp Campsert has been elected president of 
the board at Temple, Tex 
®& Jack Wuitwortn has been elected president of the 
board at Rocksprings, Tex. WArREN Hunt was named 
ecretary 
®& J. M. Horroway has been re-elected president of the 
board at Ixl, Okla 

® Lawrence L. Larraper, former president of the 
school board of Los Angeles, Calif., on April was 
presented with a certificate of contributing membershiy 
to the California Association of Secondary School Ad 
ministrators 

The award, given for outstanding service for secondary 
chools, was presented by Louis B. Traver president 
of the Junior High School Principals’ Association 
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OLD DESKS MADE “GOOD AS NEW" 


at the Oak Park and River Forest High School, 
Oak Park, illinois re-surfaced with G-E TEXTOLITE* 











WU THEN you save the desk surface, you save all — that’s how 
G. Alvin Wilson, Business Supervisor of Oak Park and River TEXTOLITE 
Forest High School in Oak Park, Illinois saved the desks in this 
classroom. Mar and scuff proof 
The picture tells the story. You can see how smooth and bright Stainless 
as hale 2 ; = ; Wears like iron 
G-E Textolite makes the desk tops. The entire classroom has been Cleans tie glass 
given a new modern appearance. Near perfect light reflectance 
: oes Reduces maintenance costs 
You can get many additional years of use from present school Cute down deuning time 
furniture by re-surfacing with G-E Textolite — cafeteria tables Encourages neat work 
work tables — as well as desks. For installation information, ask Available in a wide range 
. ‘ of wood grain patterns and 
your nearest Roddiscraft warehouse. colors, including a pattern 
' developed especially for use 
4 * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. in schools. 
. NATIONWIDE Koddisrcraft WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
Cambridge 39, Mass. @ Charlotte 6, N. C. © Chicago 32, Ill. y 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio © Cleveland 4, Ohio © Detroit 14, Mich. 
Kansas City 3, Kan. ® Los Angeles 58, Calif. © Louisville 10, Ky. 
Marshfield, Wis. © Miami 38, Fla. © Milwaukee 8, Wis. © New 
| Hyde Park, L. 1., N. Y. © New York 55, N. Y. © Port Newark 5, RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


N. J. © Philadelphia 34, Pa. © St. Louis 16, Mo. ® San Fran- 
cisco 24, Calif. © San Leandro, Calif. 
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BUY LONG-LIFE 
EQUIPMENT 
FROM 





———<-=SEND FOR FREE BIG CATALOG~— ~~ —- ™ 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Dept. SB9, 724 W. 8th St., Anderson, Indiana 


NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School-Business EXECUTIVES 


School Building Needs in Hudson Falls, 
New York 


Paper, 43 pp. Compiled, edited, and printed by 
Messrs. Engelhardt, Engelhardt & Leggett, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥ 

This survey of the Hudson Falls Central School Dis- 
trict, in Washington County, N. Y., analyzes the total 
community as well as the school plant problem in a 
large rural area which is beginning to grow in popula 
tion, and which has outlived its school plant facilities and 
has modernized its instructional program. A high school 
for 900 children is needed as are three new elementary 
buildings. A culturally and economically solid American 
community is here taking stock of itself and planning 
for a new higher level of schooling and living 





Flexible Classrooms 


By Russell E. Wilson. Paper, 64 pp., $3.75. The 
Carter Company, Detroit 1, Mich 

The subtitle of this booklet explains the content. It 
presents a philosophy for planning classrooms in ele 
mentary school buildings and discusses in succession the 
advantages of: (1) simpler, larger classrooms; (2) 
flexible furniture; (3) movable cabinets; (4) movable 
equipment; and (5) semimovable wall fixtures. Based 
on designs and actual equipment developed in the 
public schools of Dearborn, Mich., and furniture avail- 
able commercially, the author argues convincingly that 
modern teaching methods and present-day learning pro 
cedures cannot be carried on with success within the 
old-fashioned, small classroom with a limited amount of 
built-in equipment and old type pupil desks 

Few schools can use all of the equipment and the 
special devices recommended. A_ study of the entire 
series, however, will enable any school executive or 
architect confronted with the problem of planning a 
new school building and of equipping it to give full 
consideration to opportunities that are altogether too 
frequently overlooked. The author is not hidebound in 
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Basketball is the 
sport youngsters 
enjoy. Provide 
them with sturdy, 
long-lasting, all 
steel outfits like 
this Recreation 
fan-shaped back- 
board and basket. 
You can select 
equipment from 
the Recreation 
catalog to suit 
your needs .. . for 
basketball, for 
playgrounds, 

for swimming. 
Recreation 
Products are dis- 
tributed nation- 
wide and backed 
by 20 years of 
service. You buy 
the best when you 
buy Recreation. 






Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 





UNEQUALED 


n 
APPEARANCE 
DURABILITY 
STRENGTH 


USED IN 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 

RESILYTE PLASTICS 


TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 


EASYTO @ 
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SEATING 


MINIMUM 
STORAGE 

















Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2732 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 





his recommendations and calls attention to possible 
variations in the type of equipment which he recom- 
mends. In some spots the book suffers from comments 
on the advantages of individual pieces— bare descrip- 
tions would suffice for an administrator to develop his 
own judgment 

The author is quite right in suggesting that a perfect 
goal in classroom design is the development of a free, 
informal, livable, and natural environment. We need 
studies of this present kind if the design of school 
buildings is to continue to progress and to include 
elements for the possible future changes which are 
certain to come both in class organization and teaching 
methods 


Acoustics of School Buildings 

By Benjamin Olney. Paper, 4 pp. American Institute of 
Architects, 1735 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 
é‘j wm ¢ 

The fifth in a series, this paper takes up various 
phases of the school-building acoustics including site 
and layout, conservation of sound, control of reverbera- 
tion, and sound insulation and control of noise 


Controlling Thermal Environment of 
Coordinated Classrooms 


By Darell Boyd Harmon. Paper, 45 pp. Published by 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn 

This study of the characteristics of the learning child 
indicates that for maximum educational efficiency and 
physical as well as mental well-being school children 
should enjoy a thermal environment in classrooms based 
on three findings: (1) because of growth and develop- 
ment children are different from adults and require a 
different type of comfort depending upon temperature, 
moisture content of air, and air movement; (2) unless 
classrooms are comfortable from the standpoint of warmth 
and air movement thermally induced stresses may affect 
injuriously the growth development and learning of chil- 
dren; (3) the child’s problem solving capacity, which 
is the main activity in learning, is affected by the 
temperature of classrooms. The basic conclusion is that 
classrooms are effectively comfortable for the learning, 
growing child when the comfort standards of the American 
Heating and Ventilating Association are accepted and 
in force. Such conditions can be assured only when 
there is thermostatic temperature control 


Rural Teachers in 1951-52 


Paper, 63 pp., 50 cents. Research Division, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

This report, based on a 56-question survey, reveals 
the personal and occupational status of rural teachers in 
the various geographic regions of the United States. The 
typical rural teacher is no longer a fresh young girl 
putting in a year or two at teaching before marriage. 
The average country schoolma’am in the elementary 
grades is 42.1 years old; in the high school she is 34.2 
years old. Twelve per cent of the teachers are men. 
Single teachers are outnumbered in the grades by married, 
divorced, or widowed women by 3 to 1; in the high 
schools by 2.3 to 1. As compared with their city cousins 
in schoolwork, county teachers are rarely allowed pay 
during illness or other absences; about 50 per cent 
consider their retirement benefits insufficient to live on 
comfortably. 

In general, the smallest schools have the greatest 
number of substandard conditions and pay the least 
money. They have the greatest number of unsatis- 
factory buildings and the most inadequate equipment 
The teachers in these schools have the least preparation 
for the job 

The hope of the rural teacher professionally and 
economically is in more centralization of schools. 


Classrooms for How Many? 


Bulletin for December, 1952. Paper, 84 pp. Published 
by the Commission on School Buildings of the State of 
New York, Albany, N. Y. 

An enrollment handbook, prepared to help school officials 
improve enrollment estimates and make effective use of 
them in meeting school building needs. The first four 
chapters are directed to school administrators and board 
members and provide a background for proper interpreta- 
tion and use of enrollment estimates. The chapters deal 
with enrollment forecasts, local conditions with which 
school officials must contend, proceedings for improving 
forecasts, and precautions to take in avoiding errors. The 
last two chapters offer methods for estimating future 
enrollments and give suggestions for conducting a special 
school census. An appendix contains a number of sample 
forms, a check list for background studies, and a summary 
of sources of information. While the materials and sug- 
gestions are based on New York conditions the methods 
are valuable and usable in any local situation. 
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HORN GYMS WORK 


NIGHT «Daz 


4 / 


eS Sean 


NIGHT brings exhibition games, the paying crowd... height of seats assures spectators greater comfort, enjoy- 
Horn Folding Gym Seats extend, partitions fold back, to ment. Safe—each row automatically locks as it opens! 
make ample room for the crowd and the game. Fullchair Each seat and foot board is supported directly to floor. 





ma 





DAY brings practice, classes . . . Horn electrically operated partitions easily 
extend to divide floor space for multiple gym use. Horn seats fold against the 
wall to provide a smooth sloping surface, real protection for player’s vital zone! 


Your local Horn representative helps you plan for My at Ca a 
maximum gym use. Horn factory crews supervise 


installation. Horn equipment gives years of trouble- 
free service. Write today for details on Horn folding J 
gym seats and folding partitions...and the new 
Horn folding stages! 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF . 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY © 623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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EW! Trane Unit Ventilator 
-4Q-foot blanket of FORCED, 






HEATS MORE EVENLY ...ends cold corners 
VENTILATES MORE UNIFORMLY ...ends stale spots 
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STOPS DOWN-DRAFTS CONSTANTLY ... ends window chill 


No other unit ventilator ever built can blanket the en- 
tire outside wall with a forced upward flow of temper- 
ed air, providing better heat and air distribution and 
also protecting children from down-drafts, even when 
the heat is off! 


Big news! A really basic engineering improvement in 
unit ventilator development . . . the new TRANE Unit 
Ventilator System! Architects, engineers, contractors, 
manufacturers and school boards have long agreed that 
the ideal unit ventilator would blanket large window 
areas with a continuous, forced stream of tempered air. 
» Now TRANE product engineers have actually built a 
unit that accomplishes the ideal . . . constant perimeter 





heating with individual unit control. Now you can have 
a classroom ventilator that will stop window draft with 
an upward moving blanket of tempered air. Do it every 
minute the room is occupied. Do it quietly. 

Here’s how it works: Part of the warmed air delivered 
by the new TRANE Unit Ventilator is forced out through 
two wings. This scientifically designed, easily installed 
ductwork distributes air uniformly along the entire 
wall. Special fans in the unit ventilator keep this air 
under pressure . . . forcing it constantly and evenly, even 
when the thermostat calls for no heat. Yes, it protects 
school children from drafts even when the heat is shut off! 

The new TRANE Unit Ventilator blends room and 
outside air, tempers it with just the right amount of 
heat, and distributes it evenly throughout the room... 
eliminates cold corners and stale air spots for good! 

No other unit ventilator system can deliver such con- 
stant, even distribution of heat and ventilation air... 
plus complete protection against window drafts. 

* For more details, contact your TRANE sales office, 
or write TRANE, LaCrosse, Wis. 


New TRANE 


»-MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR 
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Laboratory phote of smoke Exclusive fan, moter ar- 
test shows how this new rangement. Low velocity 
idea works. Blanket of fans deliver air out 
warm air moves upward’ through ducts, others 
from ducts in an even, move air through top of 
solid stream. Drafts can’t unit. Exclusive shaft and 
penetrate. Ducts come bearing assembly assures 
in 5-foot lengths, with a quiet operation. Stand- 

} maximum extension to ard motor, rubber 

} 15 feet from each side. mounted to stop noise. 

! 

| : og 

j A great addition to TRANE’s complete line 

\ \ 

of school heating and ventilating equipment 

ye: Centrifugal 
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Shelving optional —the 
new TRANE Unit Venti- 
lator’s ducts fit neatly 
into handsome, easy-to- 
install, bolt-together 
shelving. You can choose 
standard units in either 
open or closed shelving 
with a continuous, 
smooth top surface. 


Woall-Fin 


Co 


| Unit Ventilator System 


CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT The Trane Co 
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smothers every inch of draft...every minute of the day! 
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Scranton, Pa. @ Trnae ¢ 


{ Canada, Ltd 
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Removable panels — give 
easy access to all 3 sec- 
tions. Front of each fan 
scroll detaches for easy 
cleaning. Filters are easy 
to replace or clean. Con- 
trolscan bead justed with 
panel in place, with unit 
in operation ...a'TRANE 
exclusive. 
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*‘DUHONEY-20” 
AUTOMATIC LOCK 


Leg Folding Table. 


MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 


ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


ALI 


AUDITS OF BOARD RECORDS 


(Concluded from page 26) 


3. Public accountants, inthe perform- 
ance of their services for local boards, act 
as independent contractors. 

Editorial note: Should readers desire to secure 
the complete opinion of the court in this case, it 
is probable that the larger law offices, the law 
schools, or the bar association libraries in their 
localities will permit access to the volumes of the 
National Reporter System, in which the complete 
report of the case is found 


MINUTES OF THE BOARD 


(Concluded from page 38) 


Frank W. Nathan Aye 
Mrs. Elma Rothmore Ave 
William C. Grady Aye 
James T. Weston Absent 
4 Carl Krugg Absent 


The secretary thereupon announced the vote as afore 
said and the president pro tem thereupon announced that 
the resolution had received the unanimous affirmative vote 
of all of the members of the said board of education and 
declared said resolution duly adopted 

Adjournment 
It was thereupon unanimously voted to 


meeting subject to the call of the president pro tempore 
ATTEST 


adjourn the 


Secretary 
The foregoing minutes are hereby approved 


President pro tempore 


OCKAWAMICK SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 50) 
grade. The exterior walls are supported on 
structural beams and columns which are in- 
corporated in the window pattern. 
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End seating, giving more leg room; 
double brace; steel channel apron; 
plastic edge; only some of the many 
advantages of the Midwest Pedestal 


“DUHONEY-20” legs fold for easy storing; lock 


automatically in place—can’'t collapse. 


CHOICE OF PLYWOOD, MIDTEX, 
FORMICA AND LINOLEUM TOPS 






M A J < 










ply yarns . 





market... 


TODAY’S FINEST SCHOOL TOWELS... 
FOR “COST-CONSCIOUS” BUYERS 


You buy quality that leaves price forgotten with McArthur’s 
performance-plus Super Gym and Super-Turk School 
Towels. Woven of the best long staple, triple twisted two- 
. . full 20” x 40”, shrunk size to eliminate strain 
. . they thrive on rough service. Yes . . . for 
the longest-wearing, lowest-cost-per-use, school towel on the 
choose McArthur . . 
nomical School Towel Plan, and the free towel repair service. 


when in use . 


New, lower prices make McArthur Towels even more 
attractive now. 


GEO. Me ART HUR BARABOO, WIS. 


. the towel with the eco- 












The building contains 47,560 square feet of 
floor space divided into 94 rooms. 

The floors are asphalt tile except in the 
gymnasium, which has a wood floor. Toilets 
and locker rooms have ceramic tile; the 
kitchen, quarry tile. All interior walls, except 
corridor wainscots, are exposed, smooth-face 
concrete blocks. The administrative offices and 
front vestibule and lobby are plastered. The 
color scheme of each room has been carefully 
studied to harmonize the treatment of the 
tile, base, dadoes, walls, and trim. In general 
all doors throughout the building are of the 
solid core birch veneer type. The trim through- 
out is birch. Ceilings are of acoustic tile. 
Classroom windows use light deflecting glass 
block with clear glaze metal sash at the 
bottom. All artificial lighting is incandescent. 

The low pressure steam system has fully 
automatic controls and is zoned for the maxi- 
mum and flexible use of the building. 

The building is situated on a site of 11 acres 
and has an independent deep well water supply, 
350 feet in depth, and a sewage disposal sys- 
tem. The site has been developed for football 
field, baseball field, children’s playground, all 
fully equipped. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


®& Portland, Ore. The school board has ap 
proved salary increases for secretaries, mainte 
nance men, and other nonteaching personnel 
Elementary and high school secretaries were 


raised $30 per month. Elementary principals were 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 
19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 





raised from $6,000 to $6,500 in the lower levels, 
and from $7,500 to $7,750 in the highest. Ap- 
proximately $197,000 will be expended for teach- 
ers’ salary increases. 

® Boston, Mass. A radical overhauling of the 
school system, including the abandonment of 58 
elementary and five high schools has been recom- 
mended by the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, in a report recently presented to the 
board of education. The report urged that the 
Boston Latin School be made coeducational and 
reduced to three grades instead of six. The High 
School of Commerce would be converted to a 
junior high school and its students transferred 
to high schools in outlying territory. The Eng 
lish High School would be closed, and the High 
School of Practical Arts and Brandeis Vocational 
School would be made junior high schools. The 
Trade School for Girls, The Dorchester High 
School, and the Girls’ High School would be 
closed. 

®& The school board of Providence, R. I., has 
voted to create the position of director of voca- 
tional education, who will be responsible for the 
city’s entire vocational program. The major pur- 
pose of the change is the absorption of the 
present Trade School into an expanded Central 
High School vocational program 

® New York, N.Y. The board of education has 
approved a suggestion of Supt. William Jansen, 
calling for an increase in the admission ages. The 
new age for entrance to the kindergarten will be 
4 years 8 months, and the admission age to the 
first grade will be 5 years 8 months 

®& Oyster Bay, N. Y. The State Board of 
Regents has approved a $1,250,000 bond issue 
for a new elementary school in Union Free School 
Dist. 19, town of Oyster Bay 
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Educational Program, Dept. $B-63 
Crosley Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corporation 
1329 Arlington Street, Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


Please send information on Free Kitchen Planning Service for 
Schools and Educational Purchase Plan. 










Name_ 
Position____ 
School___ 


———_ ” State _ 





City 















Hews of Products for the Schools 








TaBLe Unit 


UNIVERSAL 


New Tables Feature 
Adjustable Height 


\nnouncement of new adjustable Uni- 
versal tables providing nine heights in 
two size models has been made by the 
American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids. One model adjusts in one-inch 
increments to 21-, 22-, 23-, 24-, and 25- 
inch heights for lower grades, and the 
other to 25-, 26-, 27-, 28-, and 29-inch 
heights for upper grades. 

\ specially designed, variable-height 
clamp and latch allows each standard to 
adjust evenly to the height desired. In 
addition, an exclusive “knee action” in 
the sturdy clamp compensates for uneven 
floors when the single bolt is tightened, 
thus eliminating: teetering for all but the 
most severe irregularities. 

Tops are heavy, cored plywood con- 
struction, bonded with hot-press, urea- 
resin adhesive for maximum strength and 
moisture resistance. This construction is 
superior to construction of equal 
thickness, and offers incomparably greater 
resistance to warping, checking or split- 
ting, and is protected and reinforced by 
tongue-and-groove hardwood framing. 
Strong steel brackets supporting the tops 
are clamped securely to the steel end 
standards, insuring rigidity. Base ends are 


solid 


fitted with 1'4-inch solid metal glides: 
rubber shoes are available. 

-For further information write: The 
Imerican Seating Company, Section 


S.B.J., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 096) 


Superior Introduces 
Transit-Type Coach 

The 1953 Superliner which has just 
gone into production at the Superior 
Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio, is specifi 
cally engineered to meet the new trend 
to transit-type school coaches. It has many 
advantages over conventional school buses, 
including larger capacity with equal 
wheel base, shorter turning radius with 
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equal capacity, unobstructed driver visi- 
bility, and easier handling in daily route 


service, extracurricular use, and charter 
work. 
Body and chassis are both built by 


Superior, the chassis specially designed for 
riding ease and greater safety. Superliners 
are available in 61-, 67-, and 73-student 
capacities. Specifications meet or exceed 
the National standard for transit type 
buses set by the N.E.A. National Com- 
mission of Safety Education. 


For further information write: The 
Superior Coach Corporation, Section 
S.BJ., Lima, Ohio. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 097) 
Weber Costello Announces 
New Beginner's Globe 

The new Beginner’s Globe, manufac- 


tured by the Weber Costello Company, 
Chicago Heights, has been designed for 
use in the first three grades and _ for 
transition to advanced globe study in the 
fourth grade. The new globe presents 
basic world facts simply, forcibly, and 
effectively so that the child can start with 
these basic facts and then progress to 
more advanced study just as he learns to 
read, by starting with words of one or 
two syllables. 





LEGINNER’S GLOBE 


Land areas are shown in a single color 

yellow so that the child is not con- 
fused by a multiplicity of colors such as 
are used in more advanced globes. The 
child thus the constinents unit 
wholes and in their right size and relative 
locations. Mountain ranges, in brown, are 
shown in semipictorial fashion, and be- 
cause they look like rises in ground level 
the child understands that they are 
mountains. Great cities, rivers. and moun- 
tains stand out plainly 


sees as 






A feature of the globe is the use of 
large and highly legible type faces since 
children of the age for which the globe 
is intended are not capable of concentrat- 
ing on small type sizes. The globe, which 
is 12 inches in diameter, is held securely 
in a specially designed crosspiece base. 
The globe ball turns freely in the base 


or may be lifted from the mounting for 
closer examination. 
For further information write: Weber 


Costello Company, Section S.B.J., Chicago 
Heights, Il. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 098) 


New Fixture for 
Wide Hall Lighting 

A new corridor lighting fixture has been 
announced by the Edwin F. Guth Co., 
St. Louis, to accommodate asymmetrical 





GRATE-LITE V-C-U Unt 


lighting requirements in wide halls and 
corridors. In this new fixture, sidewise 
illumination is very broad, whereas length- 


wise, the brightness is well shielded by 
means of plastic Grate-Lite louvers 
slanted 45 by 45 degrees. In a_ 10-foot 


wide hall, anywhere from 5 foot-candles 
up to 20 foot-candles can be distributed 
across the entire hall with perfect uni 
formity. 

The new V-C-U Corridor Light is avail- 
able in 4-. 8-, or 16-foot lengths, wired 
Rapid-Start, Conventional, or Slimline 
models, in 1 or 2 rows of lights 

For further information write: The 
Edwin F. Guth Company, Section S.B.J., 
2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 099) 


Erickson Wall Table 
Compact, Durable 


Immediate conversion of schoolrooms 
and other school areas into multipurpose 
rooms is a practical possibility with the 
new Erickson Wall Bench Table. The 
table is being manufactured and distrib 
uted by Haldeman-Langford Manutactur 
ing Co., St. Paul. 


The new wall table is 8 feet long 
Benches are attached as part of each 
unit and they fold and unfold with the 
tables. Designed to hang from the wall 
when not in use, the entire table folds 
up to within 4 inches from the wall 
surface. The table may also be recessed 
6 feet into the wall and enclosed with 
folding doors. Or the table may be 


mounted on an existing wall and paneling 
built to the depth of the table. A simple 
and practical method of hanging is to 


( tinued on page 76) 
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Check Your Supplies Mow 


FLOOR AND GYM FINISHES 
FLOOR DRESSINGS 

WAXES e FLOOR SEALS 
SANITARY SUPPLIES 
DISINFECTANTS © SUPPLIES AND 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


REMEMBER? 


ORDER YOUR MAINTENANCE AND FLOOR TREATMENT 
SUPPLIES NOW FOR SUMMER CLEAN-UP 




















HILLYARD 


Maintaineers (floor treatment experts) take 
the worry out of summer school clean-up 
problems for you. After you lay out your 
work program and are away for the vaca- 
tion period the Hillyard Maintaineer will 
follow through with your janitorial staff. 
His services are free. He will recommend 
the best and most economical methods and 
materials. He’s a trained floor expert and 
can guarantee that the work you lay out 
will be thoroughly accomplished. Be sure 
to order supplies early to avoid late ar- 
rivals or shortages that mean costly delays. 
For faster service, wire or call us direct. 














Handy Complete 
Inventory 
Form Makes 
the Job Easy 

° 
Includes check 
list of work— 
Makes Planning 
EASY 





HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
Dear Sirs, 


(C0 Please send today a FREE copy of your Complete 
Inventory and Check List. 


(0 Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer in my terri- 


tory call NOW. 


NAME 





SCHOOL__ 
POSITION 
ADDRESS 











STATE 





"Oe, 





— 


E 





... The Hillyard 
Maintaineer is on 
Your Staff-Not 
Your Payroll 


St. Joseph, 
Missouri 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 














Wlews of Products.. - 


(Continued from page 74) 


mount the table on the wall without an 
enclosure. 

Construction is superior to any similar 
table on the market, yet initial costs are 
comparable to the expense of ordinary 
tables and chairs. Tops are of tan linen 
Formica, machine-bonded to a waterproof, 
plywood core with a Formica backing 
sheet. 





ERICKSON WALL TABLE 


Benches are 44-inch exterior grade ply- 
wood with fully rounded edges and finished 
in brown Hammerloid baked enamel, scuff- 
resistant and easily cleaned. All metal 
parts are cleaned and bonderized. 

For further information write: Halde- 
man-Langford Mfg. Co., Section S.B.J., 
2584 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0100) 


“Caddy” Line Transports 
Folding Chairs, Tables 


Midwest Folding Products, Roselle, IIl., 
ainounces the introduction of a complete 
line of rugged chair and table handling 
equipment. The new “Chair Caddy 60” is 
designed to handle any size folding chair 
manufactured. It will hold up to 60 single 
fold (x type chairs) or 30 double fold (y 
type chairs). 

The new Chair Caddy 60 is manufac- 
tured of heavy gauge steel with all joints 
spot welded to insure long life and trouble 
free operation. Extra heavy duty casters 
with ball bearings assure the user of easy 
wheeling even under considerable over- 
load. It measures 5 feet long and 19%4 
inches wide, yet weighing only 56 pounds; 
the finish is a lustrous taupe. 

For further information write: Midwest 
Folding Products, Section S.B.J., Roselle, 
lil, 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0101) 


All-Purpose, Inexpensive 
Bookkeeping Machine 


Educational institutions will welcome 
the new Remington Rand Low-Cost Book- 
keeping Machine as the key to economical 
mechanization. Designed for small or 
large administrative operations, the Low- 
Cost Machine is not merely a poster, but 
a complete bookkeeping machine which 


Planning a New Greenhouse ? 


Before you buy or build, be sure to get 
complete information and prices on... 





| 
ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


“WORLD'S FINEST” 


Free-Standing and Lean-To Models for Every Educational and Research Need 
Check These EVERLITE Features: 


V More light for better growing conditions 


| 
| 
v Sturdy, fire-safe precision-fabricated aluminum structure 
V Handsome, true curved glass eave and straight glass eave units 


V Continuous weather-tight socket hinge vents 
W Quick, easy erection on ground or roof foundations 


W Greatest flexibility and versatility 
v Completely maintenance-free long life 


(Nothing to rust, rot, warp, swell, shrink, 
scrape, paint or otherwise to maintain) 


v Easy expansion with standardized or special sections 
V Low original cost—Lowest service-life cost 


AUTOMATIC HEATING AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 
Write for Free Folder and Price List No. AS-2 


reumiuum Greenhouses 


'ncormrrPpPQgoRmatTteo 


14615 LORAIN AVENUE . 





CLEVELAND 11, 


OHIO 


| 








Low-Cost MACHINE 


matches those in the $4,000 to $5,000 
bracket by producing multiple records 
with mechanical proof for every entry, 
instantly computed account balances, and 
automatically accumulated accounting 
control figures. All computations are made 
step-by-step within the registers. 

The Low-Cost Bookkeeping Machine is 
characterized by simplicity of construction 
and operation throughout. It is no exag- 
geration to say that any competent typist 
can familiarize herself with it in half an 
hour and begin turning out a fair day’s 
work immediately thereafter. Accuracy is 
guaranteed by the mechanical devices 
which govern the machine. 


Precision made, the 70-pound machine 
(Continued on page 77) 


ind engraving! 










For thirty-eight years Premier Engraving 
Company has been rendering faithful 
service to the printing industry, and 
developing the perfection in crafts- 
manship that gives more than just 
your money's worth when you 


order at Premier today. 


engraving co. 


| 818 W. Winnebago Street - Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
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(Continued from page 76) 


is of modern, distinctive appearance 
without, and of clean, functional design 
within. The interior is well protected but 
easily accessible to qualified maintenance 
personnel. Adjustments, realignments, and 
other major servicing, which may be 
necessary only after years of use, can be 
performed quickly and on the spot without 
shipment to the factory. 

For further information write: Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., Section S.B.J., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0102) 


Device Levels 
Lighting Fixtures 

The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., 
announces a new type lighting fixture 
hanger which eliminates outdated, time- 
consuming leveling and aligning methods, 
and gives completed installations a neat 
appearance. It is called the “Stem- 
Winder,” and incorporates an ingenious 
leveling device and a 25-degree swivel. 
Fixtures can be leveled off after installa- 
tion without need of tools. No cutting or 
rethreading of stems is needed. The Stem- 
Winder comes complete with hickey and 
crossbar for outlet box ears or stud. 

For further information write: The 
Miller Company, Section S.B.J., Meriden, 
Conn. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0103) 


Three-Dimensional 
Library Planning 


A visual conception of the completed 
library in its planning stages is offered in 
a new technique developed by the John 
E. Sjostrom Company, Philadelphia. The 
“Three-Dimensional Planning” system 
works as follows: From a complete set 
of accurate, half-inch scale models, the 
shelving, tables, charging desk, and other 
items required to complete the library 
are selected by the Planning Staff. The 
models are then placed in position on a 
planning table which has been properly 
scaled to conform with dimensions called 
for in the architect’s building plans. 

When all the elements of the library 
are in their proper positions and _ all 
requirements have been met, the miniature 
library is photographed. The photos are 
then attached to the draftsman’s layout 
and forwarded to the client who can now 
“see” his library as if it were already 
finished. 

The scale photographs also can be used 
in analyzing traffic flow should changing 
library functions necessitate rearranging 
the furniture. 


For further information on ‘Three- 
Dimensional Planning” write: John E. 
Sjostrom Company, Library Planning 
Service, Section §.B.J., 1727 N. Tenth St., 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0104) 
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To facilitate use of this index, « code number identifies the advertisements and new rupplies and equipment 


In requesting further details, subscribers may write 


direct to the individua’ companies or may use the coupon when requesting information from o number of firms. 


Code Page | 
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60 ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES, INC. . 76 


61 AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 


62 AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY ....... SS | 
63 ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY .......... 10 
64 COMPTON COMPANY, F. E. .......... 4th cover 


65 CRANE COMPANY 


66 CROSLEY DIV., AVCO MFG. CORP. ........ 73 
67 FENESTRA BUILDING PRODUCTS ..... 11 & 16 | 
68 FLYNN MFG. CO., MICHAEL .............. 6) | 
69 GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. ........... 15 
610 GRIGGS EQUIPMENT COMPANY ........... 60 | 


612 HERMAN NELSON UNIT VENTILATOR PROD- 


Code 
No. 


630 PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP 


Poge 
No. 


Insert between pages 17 & 20 


UCTS AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. ....68&7 
613 HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY .......... 66 | 
614 HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY ..... csoce OO 
615 HORN BROTHERS DIV., BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 

COLLENDER COMPANY ................. .. 9 
616 HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. ... . 9 | 
617 INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 14 
618 INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. ...... 64 


619 JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
620 LUDMAN CORPORATION 

621 MC ARTHUR & SONS, GEO. 
622 MEDART PRODUCTS, INC., FRED.. 


~~ 


623 MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS ........ . 72 


624 MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


ory Cee rrr 3rd cover 


625 MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY . 


eres 68 
ORE THe Cr NEN Dy ov eek vc cccenese cee 
627,OLD TOWN CORPORATION Coeenevescone Gf 
628 PEABODY COMPANY, THE ......... -+. 63 | 


629 PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD.... 62 | 


For information on products, services, booklets 
identfying a product. 
request will receive prompt attention.) 


631 POBLOCKI AND SONS, CO. ’ 62 
632 POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY , 12 a 13 
| 633 PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY . 76 
| 634 RECREATION EQUIPMENT CO. 68 
| 635 RODDIS PLYWOOD corRP. . 67 
636 SARGENT & COMPANY 8 
637 SEXTON & COMPANY, INC. . 78 
638 SHELDON EQUIPMENT COMPANY, E. H. 
(<abeeeeens , .2nd cover 
639 SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
ceeenkaa Insert between pages 56 & 59 
| 640 TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 66 
| 641 TRANE COMPANY 70 & 7) 
642 VESTAL INCORPORATED . 
NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR THE SCHOOLS 
| 096 AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
| Adjustable Tables . 74 
097 SUPERIOR COACH CORPORATION 
Superliner Coach 74 
098 WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Beginner's Globe 74 
099 THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 
Grate-Lite V-C-U Unit 74 
| ©O100 HALDEMAN-LANGFORD MFG. CO 
Erickson Wall Table 74 
0101 MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
"*Caddy"’ Line Transporters 76 
| ©102 REMINGTON RAND INC. 
Bookkeeping Machine 76 
0103 THE MILLER COMPANY 
Light Fixture Leveling Device 77 
0104 JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY 
library Planning Service 77 
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Why it’s easier to teach 


in a Honeywell-controlled classroom 


Teachers find students are generally more 
alert and receptive to instruction in Class- 
rooms where level temperatures, ade- 
quate fresh air and proper humidity are 
correctly co-ordinated. The best way to 
co-ordinate these vital factors is to have 
Honeywell's Individual Room Temper- 
ature Control System. 


Today, Honeywell Control Systems 
are providing ideal classroom atmos- 
phere for thousands of students and 
teachers in schools everywhere 

Whatever your requirements — elec- 
tronic, electric of pneumatic controis 
for heating, ventilating, hot water, and 
refrigeration equipment—Honeywell can 


meet them from their complete line 


Honeywell service is complete, too! 
A skilled Honeywell engineer will ad- 
vise you on new installations, modern- 
izations, or help you on any maintenance 
needed for your present control system 


Just contact one of Honeywell's 104 


offices, located in key cities from coast 
to coast 

For a copy of Dr. D. B. Harmon's 
booklet, “Controlling the Thermal En- 
vironment of the Co-ordinated Class- 
room,” or the interesting folder, “5 Ways 
Teachers Can Improve Learning,” write 
Honeywell, Dept AJ -6-130, Minneap- 
olis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 








HONEYWELL 


Fouts on Control 
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The importance of Individual 
Room Temperature Control 























When each room has its own Honey 
well Grad-U-Stat (shown above ), 
heat and fresh air can be regulated to 
meet the changing conditions that 
affect students’ comfort. For example 
the Grad-U-Stat can be set to supply 
less heat and more fresh air during 


tests or increased Classroom activity 

















as re a ae 


TO INSPIRE AMBITION, 
to stimulate the imagination, 

to provide the inquiring mind 
with accurate information 
told in an interesting style, 

and thus lead 
into broader fields of knowledge, such 
is the purpose of 


this work 


—From the title pages of 
Compton's Pictured Encycloped 


a urrk, x00 only readable 
but: bovnd ro be read at whalover page ym. gan 60” 


The secret of Compton’s recognized leadership for 
over thirty years is the fact that Compton editors 
have steadfastly maintained the purpose set forth 
in the above quotation. That is why Compton’s is 
acclaimed the finest of encyclopedias for library 
and classroom use. 

Compton’s was first to recognize the value of 
pictures to tell the story and stimulate the im- 
agination. Compton’s was first to consider reader 
interest as important as facts. 

The result is that in Compton's you find the 
whole field of knowledge presented with such fresh- 
ness, such vividness that boys and girls— from lower 
grades through high school—discover on each page 
a fascinating road to new areas of knowledge. 

Compton’s was first with a complete Fact-Index 
built in as a part of the original plan. This enables 
boys and girls, and teachers as well, to find any fact, 
any picture in the entire work by exact page in 
a matter of seconds. That is why Compton’s has 
more “‘findable facts.”’ 


No wonder so many teachers are saying that 
Compton’s is the most popular, most effective 
reference book they have ever used ! 


The new 1953 edition of Compton's in 15 volumes is the 
achievement of 7 long years of postwar enrichment and 
expansion ... with 2% million words of newly written 
text... more than 3,000 new and extensively revised 
articles ... more than 1,150 pages added—a physical 
expansion equal to more than 2 Compton volumes. 


"Tes Fun to Learn with Compton's’ 


Boys and girls of all ages love to use Compton's. Whether idly 
browsing or actively pursuing an assigned project, they become 
fascinated with the combination of interesting pictures, legends 
and lively text that whet their curiosity. ‘' 
Compton's” 


Looking it up in 
adds fun and enjoyment to the learning process. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Finest School Encylopedia Ever Built 
Belongs in Every Classroom 


Write for prices and term: 


s; also for free copy of booklet, ‘* 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY .- 


Teaching Hints’’—no obligation 


1000 N. Dearborn Street + Chicago 10, Illinois 





